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Winter Lambing at Granger, 


] will endeaver to comply with your 
request for a story covering our experi- 
ment with the bunch of old ewes and 
the tent shed lambing which we tried 
uton the winter range last winter and 
which resulted in our breaking all rec- 
rds with the lambs sold at Umana on 
the 22nd day of September. 

This bunch consisted of nine hun- 
ied aged ewes (old gummers) such 
shave been selling in the fall in this 





By J. D, NOBLITT, Cokeville, Wyoming 


of January they were eating from one 


quarter to one-third of a pound per 


day. March 15th we moved them in 
near Granger, Wyoming, which is right 
in the midst of the winter range and 
began feeding alfalfa in addition to the 
meal cake. We put up a cheap trame 
22 by 150 feet and covered it with can- 
vass, using twenty-five foot squares; 
for the side walls we used four foot 
strips of canvass with a ten-inch board 





Wyoming 


ing the Ellenwood hot iron system. Af- 
ter lambing, herd was trailed 
before shearing, were 
sheared at Cokeville and then trailed 
another eighty miles to their summer 
range. The meal cake and hay was dis- 
continued when through lambing, but 
the ewes left the lambing sheds in ex- 


this 


eighty miles 


and came 
range much 
heavier than aged ewes had ever done 


ceptionally good condition 
back from the summer 


The Lambs That Topped the Market Netting $8.16 per Head. 


country for $2.75 to $4.50 each for sev- 
fal years past. 
about 


Their breeding was 
to three-eighths 
Rambouillets on Cotswold-Lincoln; a 
‘toss that seems to fit the range re: 


one quarter 


tirements very nicely in this district. 
These ewes were bred to black face 
teks to lamb in April, which is a lit- 
le more than a month earlier than our 
We 
eedinge nut size cottonseed meal cake 


rgular range lambing. began 
nthe range when we put the bucks in 
this herd, the 
eeping the bucks in good shape, but 


more for purpose of 
a% the ewes learned to eat it we in- 


‘teased the amount so that by the first 





at the bottom. We put a stove and 
warming room in one end and divid- 
ed the remainder of the shed up into 
3x4 foot individual pens for the ewe 
and lamb and into larger pens to which 
worked them as 


we they got older. 


made wind 


breaks on the north and west sides by 


Outside of the shed we 
using strips of canvass five feet wide. 
For the site we selected a sandy hill- 
the We 
hauled water with a 500 gallon wagon 


side sloping towards east. 
tank and used tubs and buckets to wa- 
ter the sheep. The loss in the ewes 
was nominal considering their ages. 
We docked 127 per cent of lambs, us- 


for us before. We shipped the entire 
herd and sold on the Omaha market 893 
lambs and 879 ewes, which we believe 
is the biggest percentage of lambs ever 
marketed from the range in this part 
of the country. When this shipment 
reached the yards at South Omaha the 
lambs were readily pronounced the 
best bunch of range lambs ever offer- 
ed at the Omaha market, but the buy- 
ers for the packers “shied” a little on 
account of their size, explaining, how- 
ever, as they are always able to explain, 
that while their quality was strictly 
A-1 and that the meat of such lambs 


was absolutely equal to that of the 
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smaller lambs of like age, but that 
their butchers and retailers had some 
difficulty in selling the dressed meat 
on account of its size resembling so 


closely that of grown sheep. For this 
reason we were compelled to take 


twenty cents per hundred less than the 
top price for the day, or $10.15 on a 
$10.35 market, which was a good dol- 
lar and a quarter below the high mar- 
ket that had existed a couple of weeks 
earlier, But at that, the lambs, weigh- 
ing 87 pounds, net the tidy sum of $8.16 
each, considerably the highest price 
ever brought by range lambs on the 
Omaha market. The ewes sold to a 
“one year” feeder, bringing $7.39 net, 
which is also a record price for range 
breeding ewes on the Omaha market. 
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FROM SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 





I am sorry that I did not get to the 
Salt Lake Ram Sale. I had fully in- 
tended to attend, but I was at Mr. 
Harding’s sale at Waukesha, where I 
purchased eleven head of imported 
Hampshire ewes and an imported ram, 
and then was on my way to Salt Lake 
City, when the threatened railway 
strike looked as though it was sure to 
come, and I changed my routing to one 
of the northern roads in order to meet 
a train of lambs that I had on their 
way to Chicago. I was thinking that 
if they got tied up, they would need 
my attention. However, I am going 
to be with you at the January meeting. 


F, M. ROTHROCK. 
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NEW LAMBING SHED. 

In an issue of this paper last year, 
we described in detail the lambing shed 
constructed by Governor Gooding at 
Gooding, Idaho. While this shed con- 
tained about 600 individual pens for 
ewe and lamb, it was found too small 
and 500 feet more is being added to 
the shed. Last year, the Gooding ewes 
dropped their lambs in an open pen 
from which they were taken to the coy- 
ered shed. We are now advised that 
arrangements have been made so that 
this year the entire drop band will be 
kept under cover all the time. The 
Governor feels that he can save enough 
more lambs in this way to more than 
offset the expense. 
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Those old ewes net us a larger profit 
per head this year than did our prime 
young and better grade ewes which 
were ranged and lambed in May in the 
usual manner and we believe that the 
question of what to do with the old 
range ewe is largely solved by this ex- 
periment. 

We did not secure a good picture 
of the lambing shed, but inclose here- 
with a sketch of the ground plan; also 
three pictures of the lambs and a cut of 
a hundred Hampshire ram lambs we 
purchased this season from the Wal- 


nut Hall Farms of Donerail, Ky., and ° 


which we will use this year in our at- 
tempt to duplicate with some improve- 
ments our last winter’s experiment. 


Plan of Cokeville Lambing Shed. 
HAY SCARCE. 


Hay is very scarce in eastern Idaho, 
and I do not believe any can be bought 
under $12 in the stack. Around Rex- 
burg, we would have wintered a lot of 
ewes if hay had been available. Now, 
however, it is proposed to ship about 
150 carloads of ewes from  kKoberts, 
Idaho, to the Nevada desert to winter. 
These will not be shipped until Jan- 
uary, and this will save shipping the 
bucks. 

In the Rexburg country, dry land 
farms produced from eight to twenty 
bushels of wheat per acre, making the 
average around fourteen bushels. 

S. W. ORME; Idaho. 


SHEEP TICKS SCARCE. 


By arrangements with the Universi 
ty of Utah, the National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association has agreed to furnish 
that institution with a supply of lambs 
to be used in experimental work rela- 
tive to the sheep tick. Since these ar- 
rangements were made, we 
amined several bands of Utah and Ida- 
ho lambs, but have found very few 
ticks. On all the lambs 
few ticks were found, but no lambs 
have yet been found ticky enougn for 
the purpose they are needed. It 
seems almost strange when _ sheep 
ticks are so scarce that not enough 
for experimental purposes 
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The Philosophy of the Sheep Situation 


ET the sheep industry back! This 
> is the slogan of the hour. Rein- 


state the farm flock, lustily 
shout the enthusiastic theorists in 
chorus. Various ways and means are 


being devised. Breeding stock is to 
be distributed on the easy payment 
method among farmers. Railroad co- 
operation is to be sought, bankers in- 
terested, and other devices resorted to. 
It is even proposed to ask the packer 
to make a stable market, desisting 
from stereotyped practice of “tearing 
ff half a dollar” when- 


By JAMES E. POOLE 


event as evidence of progress, but Wal- 
path repressed his ardor. “We're get- 
ting out instead of getting back, and 
I live in what was the best sheep pro- 
ducing section of Wisconsin a tew 
ago,” he said. “Two years 
back, I picked up thirty loads of lambs 
where I had trouble in getting ten this 
year. Soon there will be none to buy.” 

Up on the southern snure or Lake 
Superior, in Bayfield county, Wiscon- 
sin, to be exact, Frank Catlin, a weli 
known Illinois sheepman, has estab- 


years 


magnitude; on the other, thousands of 
acres are being laid out in orchards. 
When I was a boy, the sole source of 
apple supply was the small farm or- 
chard and most of our wool and mut- 
ton was the product of the small farm 
flock. Where is the farm orchard now? 
Either in a condition of dilapidation or 
converted into fire wood. The average 
farmer is not an orchardist and has 
Possibly he is specializing 
in milk, or hogs, or grain. He even 
buys his family supply of apples as he 


realized it. 





ever the opportunity 
offers. 

Just how the native 
sheep industry,  so- 
called in contrad:rstinc- 
tion to western flocks, 
came to go on the rocks 
isan open secret. Ad- 
verse legislation, dogs, 
disease, bad markets, 
and encroachment of 
the dairy industry fig-- 
wrein the category of 
antagonistic influences. 
Years were required 
for the liquidation 
process and even un- 
der the stimulus of 
high prices, recovery is 
not likely to be rapid. 
Vociferous farm flock 
alvocates overlook 
many facts, their constant clamor 
being that the aforesaid farm flock 
subsists on weeds and produces big 
dividends. Several years ago the man- 
wement of the Chicago stock yard 
sent a small farm flock advocate 
through Illinois and Iowa on a boost- 
iigexpedition, but it proved to be 
Wasted missionary effort. 





Farm flocks 
lave been disappearing instead of mul- 
tiplying. One day in October, a Wis- 
nsin man, John Walpath, of Hills- 
boro, reached Chicago with a ten-car 
‘onsignment of 75-pound native lambs 
that sold at $10.75 per hundredweight. 
A rehabilitation enthusiast hailed the 





Hampshire Rams on the Farm of Geo. V. Leighton near Boise, Idaho. 


lished an immense sheep farm. It is 
located on the Bayfield peninsula which 
projects into Lake Superior, a seem- 
ingly impossible location for a success- 
ful sheep enterprise on a large scale, 
but Catlin knows the game and is con- 
fident that he is in the right locality to 
get maximum results. Not far distant 
on the southern slope of the same pen- 
insula, capital is being poured into fruit 
development. An observer discussing 
the different nature of these ventures 
said: 

“Has it ever occurred to you that we 
are in an era of specialization. Here 
on one hand is a sheep farm of some 


frequently does that of 
potatoes. The point I 
am making is that rais- 
ing fruit is an industry 
requiring special train- 
ing and equipment; 
also it is better adapted 
to some localities than 
others. If the apple 
supply depended on the 
small farm orchard, 
that fruit would be a 
luxury. 





“And it is the same 
with sheep. The farm 
flocks of the eastern 
states have disappear- 
ed and it does not need 
prophetic vision to de- 
termine along what 
lines the industry is to 
be reinstated. Here 
is an experienced sheep- 
man located in a natural sheep coun- 
try devoting his energy and capital to 
producing wool and mutton. He will 
succeed because he knows how and in 
my opinion that is the only manner by 
which any large number of sheep will 
ever be raised in the farming coun- 
tre.” 

All of which sounds logical, and L. 
H. Goff, of Knoxville, Iowa, has re- 
cently made a demonstration of what 
can be accomplished on a_ cornbelt 
farm, not by the much-advertised small 
farm flock, but by a band o1 western 
ewes properly cared for. His success 
throws new light on the subject so 
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far as farm operations on ‘a modest 
scale are concerned. Last November 
Goff bought 221 head of 91-pound west- 
ern at Omaha, paying $5.20 
per hundredweight. They were bred 
in December and sheared late in May, 
yielding eight pounds of wool per head, 
which at 30 cents per pound realized 
$2.40. The 221 ewes produced 243 
marketable lambs which sold on the 
Chicago market at $10.90 per hundred- 
weight, averaging 76 pounds. The 
ewes, averaging 105 pounds, sold at 
$7.35 per hundredweight. Goff figured 
that the lambs represented net profit 
on the transaction. 


ewes 


This flock was large enough to war- 
rant care and liberal feeding. It was 
not subjected to the neglect that is 
usually the lot of 25 or 50 sheep run- 
ning around a farm and expected to 
subsist on weeds and waste. The 
theory that sheep thrive on that treat- 
ment is erroneous, although frequent- 
ly advertised. The man who is not 
prepared to care for sheep had better 
put his money into something else. Ev- 
ery effort to revive the industry is hand- 
capped by the mistakes of those who 
have no dusiness to be in possession of 
sheep. They take out ewes at boom 
prices, raise a few counterfeit 
and ship the lot back to the 
yards in disgust, usually with 
loss. 


lambs 
stock 
heavy 


Given time the wool and mutton in- 
dustry will acquire a footing east of 
the Missouri River. Progress 1s being 
made now. lambs have 
been saved this season despite an at- 
tractive market. Country buyers give 
evidence of this nature. One success- 
ful venture is better than a dozen fail- 
ures. Tennessee and Kentucky have 
bought a large number of ewes, and 
with luck will produce a much larger 
crop of lambs next season, the term 
luck being used advisedly as it cuts a 
wide swath in lamb breeding in the 
Middle-South. One reason why more 
ewes have not gone into farmers’ hands 
this year was that the 


Many ewe 


necessary 


western stock was not available and: 


experience has taught the fallacy of 
stocking up with natives. 
Railroad co-operation is desirable. 


THE NATIONAL WOOI. 


It can best be manifested by efficient 
service. Buyers of breeding and feed- 
ing stock at the public markets this 
season have been seriously handi- 
capped and subjected to serious loss 
by shrinkage owing to inability to get 
cars. Nothing is more discouraging 
than such treatment. Not many years 
ago, an irate Chicago commission man 
called attention to this delinquency on 
the part of carriers by walking to the 
stock yards from a feeding station six- 
ty miles distant in less time than was 
consumed by a consignment of sheep. 
The same thing could be done today. 
Packers must aiso abandon the prac- 











The End of a Sheep Thief. 


tice of raiding prices 50 cents to $1.00 
per hundredweight, whenever they get 
a few more sheep or lambs at the mar- 
ket than they Such 
buying tactics have done more to dis- 
courage the carrying of small farm 
flocks than anything else. Shippers al- 
ways insist on buying ovine stock at a 
safe margin for wide fluctuations and 
cannot be blamed: Present market sta- 
bility is due solely to the small per- 
centage of natives in the crop. If they 
were available, old-time buying tactics 
would be resorted to. Commission 
men are in a position to regulate the 


actually need. 


GROWER 
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movement of western stock, but na. 
tives come from everywhere, up. 
announced in response to price ad- 
vances, and it is up to packers to say 
what they are worth. . 

Time and encouragement by pack. 
ers and railroads will reinstate the 
sheep in the farming belt, not as it was 
two or three decades back, but on q 
safe and sane basis. Getting in on 
booms and out on depressions was bad 
business, and it will be to the best in- 
terests of all concerned if the farmer 
has abandoned that habit. 





CAR SHORTAGE HURTS. 





Inability to furnish cars for moving 
thin sheep and lambs to feed lots is one 
way railroads have of reducing tonnage 
and incidentally repressing the indus- 
try. 

During the final week oi October, 
feeder buyers in teritory east of Chi- 
cago were unable to get cars for sever- 
als days, the accumulation prompting 
them to quit buying. This broke prices 
25 cents and threw a lot of half-fat 
stuff into packers’ hands that ought 
to have gone out for a corncrib cross. 
The following week when the accumu- 
lation was moved, prices promptly re- 
covered. Such delinquency on the part 
of the carriers not only takes money 
out of the pockets of Western breed 


ers, but discourages feeders. It is a 
condition that recurs at frequent im 
tervals and is, apparently, without 
remedy. oe 





PER CENT OF LAMBS SAVED. 


One of the best Western sheep out- 
fits that keeps a close record of every- 
thing recently gave us some data from 
its books on lambing results. For the 
last five years, its increase of lambs 
on September 15th has been 77 pet 
cent, that is, based on the number of 
ewes bred, the increase is 77 per cent. 
Its loss of lambs between docking 
time and shipping time in 1912 was 46 
per cent; in 1913, 5.8 per cent; in 1914, 
5.2 per cent, and in 1915, 5.1 per cent. 





Salt Lake City, January 4, 5 and 6. 
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Two 


OMETIME ago, say thirty years, 
two young men came into a west- 
ern state and obtained employ- 

ment from a sheep outfit. 
dustrious and of frugal habits, in a 
few years each had saved sufficient so 
as to take a band of sheep on shares. 
Land was free and plentiful, and each 
acquired a homestead and started in the 
sheep business in a modest way. Na- 
ture favored each, and they prospered 
beyond the lot of the average flockmas- 
ter. Both were good citizens. 


Being in- 


As time 
went by each saw the necessity of ac- 
quiring land so as to insure abundant 
range. Obeying this im- 
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Men of Different Ways FS tA: 


By EARL C. GREY 


that he had worked enough and had 
sufficient ahead to keep him and his 
boys in comfort. Anyway, the boys 
had to be educated, and schools in an- 
other state seemed to be far better. He 
sold land and sheep and moved to a 
state farther west where the climate 
was reputed to be better. Of money 
he had nearly $100,000, more than 
enough to support him and family, if 
wisely invested. When he _ had bor- 
rowed money to run his sheep he had 
paid ten per cent interest, but if he 
loaned his lot even at eight per cent, 
his income would be close to $8000, cer- 


little. Back home he had traded with 
the local banker and store keeper, with 
the men who bought his lambs and 
wool. He knew their ways and they 
knew his, and fairness had character- 
ized his every deal. While he had 
handled his sheep business well, he 
knew nothing of the business methods 
of the world,but he did not know that 
he did not know.. Few men are safe 
with any large sum of real money to 
invest. So after looking around, our 
sheepman buys a home in the outskirts 
of a coast city. This cost the best part 
of $15,000 and removed that much from 

his earning . power 





pulse in a tew years 
each had title to some 


thousands of acres 
of grazing land. By 
this time each had a 


family and while carry- 
ing considerable debt, 
they were comfortably 


fixed. Finally in the 
natural course of 
events, homesteaders 


drifted in and located 
here and there around 
the two ranches. 
Among them were a 
few men with money 
who had prospered 
raising dry land wheat. 
These farmers plowed 
and cultivated and seeded a crop. 
ing planted in a cycle of wet years, it 
gave a fair return. Thus the land be- 
came known as wheat land, and the 
price advanced to $20 per acre. Many 
old-time stockmen felt that the time 
had come to clean up and quit the 
business. Many sold out, some mov- 
ing to nearby towns, others to distant 
states. Here came the parting of the 
ways for the two flockmen whose ca- 


Be- 


teers we have been following. Of 
Sheep and lands each had about an 
equal amount. They could sell and 


their wealth would be about equal. One 
of them while only in middle life felt 





A Good Useful Shed on the Ranch of the Cunningham Sheep & Land Co., 
Pilot Rock, Oregon. 


tainly all he needed to live on. But 
when he came to loan his money banks 
were only willing to pay four per cent 
on it. When he attempted to loan it 
on equally as good security, he could 
not get over five per cent. These rates 
look absurdly low after paying ten per 
cent for so many years. In his new 
home people had learned of his wealth 
and a concerted effort was made to at- 
tach it. All kinds of alluring invest- 
ments were offered him ranging from 
mining stock to city real estate. Of 
intelligence this retired flockmas- 
ter had an average allowance; of the 
world’s business experience he had but 


Then a little mining 
stock was bought and 
finally some $50,000 
was invested in city 
real estate. This was 
to advance in price and 


could be sold at any 
time. Now our sheep- 


man had. but $30,000 
remaining which was 
safely loaned at five 
per cent. His income 
now was $1500 per 
year. While this might 
have met his wants in 
the country, it was not 
nearly enough to meet 





his expense in the city. 
As he became pressed 
for ready cash, he sought to sell his 
mining stock, but that had lost its value 
if it ever had any. He borrowed a few 
thousand from the bank to tide him 
over while his city real estate was ad- 
vancing in value. Soon he tired of 
paying eight per cent interest and 
only drawing five per cent, so he sought 
to sell his city real estate. But lo! this 
could not be sold. The property was 
still there, but suckers were scarce and 
an offer of $25,000 could not be ob- 
tained; in fact no one seemed to want 
it. City real estate everywhere had 
slumped as it always does after a boom. 
Our sheepman was in sore straights. 
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His living expenses were almost $5,000 
per year, including the expense of his 
two boys. He had an income of only 
$1500, His $100,000 of real money had 
shrunk to $60,000, of which only $30,- 
000 were earning anything. Besides 
this during his three years in the city 
he had borrowed almost $10,000 to 
meet his necessary living expenses, and 
he must borrow more. City life had not 
proved as attractive as had been antici- 
pated. He knew no one real well and 
was afraid to become very intimate, 
Time hung heavily on his hands. At 
home on the range he had been active 
and energetic. Now he had nothing to 
interest him except his declining 
wealth, a mean subject to think much 
about. Then the boys had not done 
well. One of them had acquired bad 
habits, and the other one wanted to re- 
turn to the range. Also, when their 
schooling was over, what were they to 
do? The city offered less opportunity 
than the range country. Altogether 
things were not going well with the re- 
tired flockman. A year more rolled 
around and brought no financial relief. 
The $10,000 loan at the bank had grown 
to $14,000. The city real estate was 
still unsalable. The mining stock was 
a loss. The $30,000 invested at five 
per cent was sound. The $15,000 in- 
vested in the home brought no return, 
but cost many hundreds per year to 
keep up. At the rate things were go- 
ing, a few years of city life would wipe 
out his fortune. Something must be 
done, but what it will be cannot now 
be said for this brings us up to the 
spring of this year. 

Let us go back four years and see 
what has become of the man whose 
career was linked with the one who re- 
tired. Here is his story as he tells it: 
“I thought my neighbor was making a 
mistake when he sold out. He was 
doing well enough here and could have 
cut down his outfit and stayed in the 
business here among friends. Twenty 
years from now would have been time 
enough for him to retire. A man who 
has lived his life here on the range 
makes easy picking for city people. 
Let a man live out here for thirty years, 
and it doesn’t matter how much money 
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he has, no place in the world will fit 
him as well as the place where he made 
his money. He'll be lost anywhere 
else. 

“Most of my neighbors sold out, but 
I am not going to. I made my money 
right here, and here is where I expect 
to enjoy it. Of course after the range 
got scarce, I cut my sheep down from 
11,000 to 4,000 head and sold off a little 
of my best plow land. This brought 
me quite a little money, and I built a 
fine home here on the ranch and am just 
as comfortable as any one in Califor- 
nia. The balance of my money I have 
loaned to local people and I know it is 
good. I am making about as much 
clear profit now on 4000 sheep™as I 
used to on 11,000. What is more, these 
are better sheep and as time goes on, 








One of Hawley’s Oregon Lincolns 


I’ll make them still better. When I 
cut the flock of range ewes down, I 
bought fifty head of registered ewes 
and I’ll soon have a flock of purebred 
stuff. I’ve had more real pleasure 
tending to those fifty ewes in the last 


‘six months than my neighbor has had 


riding up and down the Coast in five 
years. I always figured that a man 
owes something to the business he 
made his money out of. I am going 
to try to pay that something back by 
building up a flock of real nice register- 
ed sheep. Some one will get the bene- 
fit from them, when I am gone, but I'll 
enjoy them in the meantime. You 
don’t have to send your children far 
away to get good schools unless they 
are to be fitted to follow some special 
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profession. In every one of these west- 
ern states, we have as good schools as 
are to be found anywhere. Our chil- 
dren are in school not 200 miles from 
home and when they get through, | 
want them to go right on living in this 
section, and I’d sooner see my boy be- 
come a good sheepman than to have 
him make the best lawyer in America. 
Someday this land around here will all 
be sheep and cattle pastures again. 
When that time comes, I will be in a 
position to fix the children up in good 
shape for I’d sooner they would be out 
here than living in any city. Now that 
we have cut down the flock and are 
prepared to look after them, my wife 
and I take a trip somewhere every fall. 
It’s hard to stay away from the old 
place long, and thirty days generally 
finds us back convinced that ‘there’s 
no place like home.’”’ 





IN CENTRAL IDAHO. 





We are having a good fall in central 
Idaho. The rains began in October 
and fell very opportunely for this sec- 
tion. Green feed is good and the good 
dry feed on the lower ranges is putting 
the late breeding ewes in” good condi- 
tion. It is good that such is the case 
for the shutting off of water on the 
irrigation projects on October 15 is 
leaving many alfalfa pastures, which 
we have been using in the fall, high and 
dry and of but little use for sheep feed. 

HUGH SPROAT, Idaho. 





MANY LEGISLATURES MEET. 





Sheepmen are always more or less 
interested in the meeting of the various 
state legislatures as there is generally 
legislation that comes before them of 
interest to western woolgrowers. The 
following western state legislatures 
meet in regular session early in Jan- 
uary of next year. Arizona, Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washing- 
ton, and Wyoming. The Montana 
legislature is the first one to meet, con- 
vening on January first, but the most 
of them convene on January eighth. 








Nov 
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Wool Growing In Australia 


N 1914 the New South Wales Gov- 
aes gazetted new regulations, 
under the Stock Diseases Act, pro- 
viding for the compulsory dipping of 
sheep infested with ticks and lice. Ow- 
ing to the severe drought in 1914 these 
new regulations were scarcely felt by 
but during 1916 the 

necessity for dipping has been brought 
home to many sheep owners who oth- 


sheepowners, 


erwise would not have troubled in the 
matter. I, therefore, think an article 
on the subject would be appreciated by 
those of your readers who have to con- 
sider the necessity for dipping their 
sheep. 

The first point to fix in the mind is 


this: If dipping is well done it yields 










By R. H. HARROWELL 


both the arsenic and cresylic acid dips 
kill ticks and lice that may be on the 
sheep at time of dipping, they differ 
considerably in other respects. Powder 
dips act slowly, but in a few days after 
dipping all ticks and lice are destroyed. 
Further, all insects which hatch out of 
the eggs after dipping cannot exist in 
a fleece saturated with a reliable pow- 
der dip, because it sticks most tenaci- 
ously to the wool. In this way a large 
measure of, protection against re-infes- 
tation is ensured. The liquid dips act 
much more quickly on the insects on 
the sheep at dipping time, but the ef- 
fect do not remain long in the fleece, 
and practically no protection is set up 
against re-infestation. 


owners pay little attention to these in- 
structions, or they think they know 
more about the subject than the manu- 
facturers do. 

If they only gave a little thought to 
the matter they would appreciate the 
immense importance of attending thor- 
oughly to every detail of the directions | 
for use. They should realize that they 
are applying a very deadly poison to 
their sheep, that this poison is asked 
to perform a wonderful task, i. e., to 
kill parasites most tenacious to life, 
without injury to the sheep or its wool; 
that they are saturating the fleece of 
the sheep as nature never intended it to 
be saturated. 

The whole operation, therefore, re- 
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satisfaction and profit, but if it 1s bad- 
ly done it gives unsatisfactory and 
sometimes expensive results. There is 
so much careless dipping done, that it 
is quite time the matter was dealt with- 
in the press, and more information ziv- 
en on the subject. 

Sheepowners have the option of us- 
ing two classes of dips—poisonous and 
nonpoisonous. The poisonous dips 
nearly all have arsenic as the killing 
agent, and are in powder form, while 
the non-poisonous dips are chiefly car- 
bolic and cresylic acid, and are in liquid 
form. As amatter of fact, the so- 
called “non-poisonous” dips are really 
Poisonous, and must be treated as such, 
though they are not as deadly as the 


arsenical preparations. Now, while 


BATH 
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Another point in favor of the pow- 
der dips is that the arsenic they con- 
tain is a recognized skin tonic, and it 
has a most stimulating action on the 
skin which results in an increased yield 
of better quality wool. The skin of a 
sheep is capable of producing a certain 
quantity and quality of wool. The 
use of a good arsenical dip will stimu- 
late the skin into making its best ef- 
fort, and thus sheepowners are repaid 
the cost of dipping many times over— 
apart altogether from the destruction 
of ticks and lice . 

Now, having selected a reliable dip- 
ping preparation, the question is how 
to use it. Certainly the manufacturers 
provide very detailed directions for 
use, but it so often happens that sheep- 






quires the utmost care and every detail 
should be studied. The ticks and lice 
have to be destroyed, therefore the first 
object is to get the dip at the right 
strength to kill the parasites, but not 
so strong as to do injury to the sheep 
or the fleece. The second object is to 
get the dip right to the skin, on which 
these parasites feed. The third ob- 
ject is to ensure that the sheep suffer 
as little harm as possible from the 
rather unnatural treatment they are 
subjected to. 

Experience* extending over a great 
many years has proved that dipping 
can be done with profit and without the 
slightest injury to the sheep or with 
loss, or with destruction. It all de- 
pends upon how the operation is car- 
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ried out. 

It is not sufficient to merely mix the 
dip at direction strength, though, of 
course, it is very important to see that 
it is correctly mixed, but it is necessary 
to grasp the principle upon which pow- 
der dips act. A scientifically manufac- 
tured powder contains a proportion of 
articles which are soluble at mixing, 
but the greater proportion of particles 
are held in suspension, so that they 
can adhere to the fleece, and be carried 
out by the sheep for protective pur- 
poses: As, therefore, such a large pro- 
portion of a, powder dip is held in sus- 
pension, it can be easily seen how lia- 
ble it is to settle at the bottom of the 
bath, and how great is the necessity 
for keeping the mixture constantly 
stirred so that the particles are evenly 


distributed in the water, and every 
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and keeping it thoroughly stirred, the 
next thing is to see that the dip gets 
a chance to go right tu the skin. No 
matter how good a dip may be it cannot 
achieve its object if it does not reach 
the skin of the sheep, which is the feed- 
ing ground, of the ticks and lice. Many 
owners think that just because a sheep 
is plunged into a bath that it is imme- 
diately saturated to the skin. 
is not the case. 


Such 
The skin of a sheep is 
protected from moisture by its oily 
nature and the yoke of the wool, and 
while the best dips contain ingredients 
for counteracting this greasy protec- 
tion to allow the dip to penetrate time 
must be given for these ingredients to 
operate. A man may plunge into a 
bath, but if he gets out he will find 
that the water remains on him in drops, 


and is not evenly distributed. Time 
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There still remain, however, several 
vital points to be observed. The sheep 
have to be dumped into a highly pois- 
onous bath, and saturatea to the skin, 
They are not by nature aquatic ani- 
mals, so that intelltgence has to be used 
when subjecting them to 
ment. 


such treat- 
If sheep are chased and heat- 
ed before dipping, they are liable to get 
a severe chill through being made to 
swim through a cold bath. If they are 
thirsty they are liable to take mouths- 
ful of the wash. If they are full of 
food they foul the bath, which in turn 
discolors the wool. It is, therefore, 
most necessary to see that before put- 
ting sheep into a dipping bath they are 
not overheated, full of food, or thirsty. 
It is most undesirable to dip sheep in 
wet or very cold weather. 

Having grasped all these facts we 
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sheep takes out its correct quantity. 
No matter how carefully and correct- 
ly a powder dip may be mixed in the 
first place, such care and precision is 
entirely nullified if the bath is not kept 
vigorously stirred so that the particles 
of the dip are at all times evenly dis- 
tributed in the water. 
owners 


So many sheep- 
inclined to overlook this 
matter of stirring, and the result is the 
particles of dip sink to the bottom and 
accumulate there. The first lot of sheep 
go out with insufficient dip upon them 
to prevent reinfestation, and the last 
lot go out with too mugh dip upon 
them which probably causes injury to 
the sheep and damage to the staple. 
The bath must be kept continually 
stirred right from the bottom. 

Having grasped the necessity for 
mixing the dip at the right strength 


are 





A Type of Long Swim Bath. 
is, therefore, necessary so that certain 
ingredients in the dip can nullify the 
greasy protection of the wool and skin, 
and allow the dip to get right into the 
skin where the parasites feed. 

With the long swim baths, say 50 
feet or 60 feet, it is comparatively easy 
to assume that the sheep are in suffi- 
ciently long to enable the dip to reach 
the skin, but in the shorter batns it is 
necessary to actually time the sheep, 
and see that each one is immersed for 
one minute. 

To recapitulate then, if the bath is 
mixed at the right strength, if it is kept 
thoroughly stirred, and if the sheep are 
‘kept immersed long enough to enable 
the dip to reach the skin, a great deal 
has been done towards ensuring that 
the dipping will be satisfactory, and 
profitable. 





CROSS SECTION 


now know what should be done up 
to the time the sheep emerge from the 
bath, but even at this stage care is re- 
quired if all the previous care exer- 
cised is to count for anything. 
Sheep emerging from a bath, satu 
rated to the very skin, are therefore 
extremely susceptible to temperature 
and climatic influences. They should 
first be allowed to drain thoroughly, 
and should be sheltered from both rain 
or blazing sun until quite dry. 
exposed to a cold snap after dipping 
are liable to die, sheep exposed to a 
hot scorching sun while wet, are very 
liable to scald. It is a fact that every 
case of scalding is due to lack of care 
and attention to one or more of the de 
tails mentioned, and not to the prepa 
ration used. If sheep are exposed to 
rain before the dip has time to dry, 


Sheep 
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most of it is washed off and lost, 
whereas, With a good powder dip if it 
mee dries, rain will not affect it ex- 
pt to liberate a little from time to 
ime, and so protect the sheep from 
reinfestation. 

The subject of dipping is worth 
much more space than we can afford 
itin this issue, but we think we have 
critten sufficient to show that success 
is dependant entirely upon the close 
bservation of a number of very im- 
gortant details, the neglect of any one 
jwhich can nullify the undoubted 
enefits that accrue from dipping. It 
san operation that must be done care- 
iwlly and thoroughly if the best results 
ae to be obtained, and experience has 
poved that the best results in dipping 
yield at least 200 per cent on the out- 
hy incurred. 

Lack of space prevents us dealing 
with the various modes of dipping, but 
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Portable Hand-dipping Iron Bath. 

we publish herewith illustrations of 
the three types of dipping baths most 
generally used. 

Fig. 1 shows the portable hand dip- 
ping iron bath so widely used by own- 
ets of small flocks. It can be made in 
arious sizes, up to 19 feet, according 
lo the size of the flock. 

Fig. 2 shows a type of long swim 
iath, made of iron in sections so that it 
tan be transported conveniently. These 
laths are very useful in black soil coun- 
ity where it is impossible to put down 
concrete baths. 

Fig. 3 shows a plan of a 49 foot con- 
‘ete swim bath which is a type very 
widely used, and which if made prop- 
tly is practically everlasting. 





Do not forget the time and place of 
the Fifty-third Annual convention of 


the National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion, 
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GOVERNMENT PREDATORY 
ANIMAL MEN MEET 
Representatives of the Biological 
S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Inspectors in charge of the 


Survey, U. 


western states met at Denver in a three 
Re- 
sults of the year’s work just complet- 


days convention October 23-25th. 


ed were reviewed; practical methods 


for the control of wild animals were 
discussed and plans formulated for the 
continuation of the work during the 
present year. 
A. K. Fisher, Chief of Economic In- 


vestigation; S. E. 


Those present were Dr. 


Piper, in charge of 
field organization, and District Inspec- 
tors as follows: Nevada and Califor- 


7 


mountain region in districts affected by 
rabies have accomplished mucn in 
checking the spread of this disease. 
The number of coyotes found 
from poison leaves no doubt as to the 
this method. Ot 
course this poison work was carried on 


dead 
effectiveness of 


at the cost of a better record in trap- 
ping—but with the main purpose, pro- 
tection of livestock and eradication of 
rabies—this is a minor consideration, if 
at all applicable. 

the killed, a 
point of great encouragement to those 
in charge of the work is the progress 


Apart from animals 


made in developing an efficient hunter 
force. Many of the professional trap- 
pers first employed have been replaced 











This Means the Saving of Many Sheep. 


‘nia, E. R. Sans, Winnemucca; Oregon 


and Washington, E. F. Averill, Pendle- 
ton; Idaho, L. J. Goldman, Pocatello; 
Utah, George E. Holman, Provo; Wy- 
oming, Charles J. Bayer, Lander; Mon- 
tana, KK. &. 
rado, 1. 


Bateman, Billings; Colo- 
New 
Ligon, Albu- 


Landon, 


B. Crawford, Denver; 
Mexico-Arizona, J. S. 
querque; Texas, C. R. San 
Angelo. 

The number of coyotes, wolves and 
larger predatory animals reported by 
inspectors as taken in the year’s work 
exceeds twenty five thousand. In ad- 
dition over two hundred fifty thousand 


poison baits distributed in the -«inter- 


by younger men, who, under the direc- 
tion of the inspectors, have quickly de- 
veloped skill in trapping and poisoning. 
Increased efficiency of the hunters has 
resulted in a steady reduction of the 
cost of destroying the animals. It is be- 
lieved that before the completion of the 
second year’s operation the hunters 
will be capable of catching the last 
wolf or coyote in any given district no 
matter how wise the animal may be. 

So far the efforts of the department 
have been to predatory ani- 
mals where most good would result 
to stockmen, regardless of the number 
which might be taken in _ localities 


control 
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Nov 
where the animals are more abundant ests of the West, it is felt that the con- hundredweight, and the pick of the hog 
but do less damage. trol of predatory animals can be ac- crop was crossing the scales at $10, 
In the rabies-infected districts the complished within the reasonable per- @l10.25, both markets being at the 
work has been directed not only to pre- iod of a few years. highest level in trade history, A 
vent the further spread of the disease, drouth in Argentina means reduction 
but to the protection of livestock in the EXPECT HIGH of beef and mutton exports to Europe C 
valley pastures. WINTER MARKETS from that country and with everybody 
The educational value of organized a at work in the East, a new set of win- fart 
work is strongly in its favor. Progres- At the inception of November both ter price records in the sheep house is the 
sive study of methods in trapping and_ sheep and lamb trade had a healthy un- __ probable. J).Ef nee 
poisoning has gone far toward estab- dertone. Choice lambs sold at $1100 2 ———————— Mi 
lishing the best known methods for @I11.25, and there was little that was OFFICIAL SHEEP WEIGHTS. _ 
use by the Government force. New decent in the lamb line under $10.50. a 
methods are being constantly tested. [Feeders were paying $10.00@10.40 for The weather man was more unkind] po 
Information is extended to stockmen, lambs and could not get enough at the than usual to the Utah State Fair this tac 
ranchmen and to private trappers at money. The range run subsided, and 


year as rain fell most of the week | ho 
every opportunity. packers admitted that the prospect 





However, during one of these rainy J do; 
Several extensive poisoning experi- was for slim picking until fed stuff be- days, the sheep barn was deserted by 1 
ments on National Forests and valu- gan running freely. sightseers, which left the shepherds and } gh 
able lambing grounds are planned for Packers have been fighting the $11 the owners of the show sheep and en 
the year’s work. about a dozen other sheepmen as the J 44 
One of these experiments will cover sole occupants of the building. Final} | 
the rich grazing districts of the Uinta ly to break the monotony, it was de 
National Forest; others will be con- cided to weigh the sheep that had been 
ducted in San Juan county, Utah, the awarded prizes. An official of the * 
Owyhee Desert in Nevada and Idaho, American Express Company was on a 
and on important lambing grounds hand with his scales, and he was ap- a 
near Cody, Wyoming. The poisoning pointed official weigher. The weights “4 
of coyotes is regarded as exacting taken publicly were as follows: 
work, to be carried out under the most Cotswolds—Owned- by __— Deseret | 
careful supervision and with due con- Sheep Company, Boise Idaho. Three- > 
sideration for the safety of harmless year-old ram, 318 pounds; yearling . 
animals. In view of the fact that ef- ram, 270 pounds; yearling ram, 263 of 
forts in poisoning by stockmen are pounds; aged ewe, 210 pounds; year-] 
largely wasted, it will be the object in ling ewe, 210 pounds; ewe lamb, 12%] 
these large experiments to determine pounds; ram lamb, 146 pounds. , 
practical methods that can be gener- Cotswolds owned by J. R. Allen and] ,, 
ally applied. One of P. J. Quealy's Yearlings Brother, Draper, Utah. Yearling ewe, ] ,, 
Requests by stock associations for quotation, but it was a hopeiess task. 188 pounds; ram lamb, 149 pounds. 
assistance in controlling predatory They have taken half-fat western lambs Shropshires owned by Knollin and a 
animals in their districts have been and bought natives without sorting for . Finch, Soda Springs, Idaho. Two- : 
more numerous during the past sever- the purpose of keeping down tops and year-old ram, 247 pounds; yearling ram 'e 
al months than could be met. It has making prices look low on paper. That 230 pounds; ram lamb, 118 pounds; a 
not been possible to extend attention the market has been maintained at such ewe lamb, 114 pounds; yearling ewe, ts 
to the whole situation with the funds a high level was not their fault, as they 191 pounds. it 
available. Information and assistance did everything possible to “take off Hampshires owned by J. R. Allen F 
are gladly given to private work when- something.” and Brother. Aged ram, 243 pounds; t 
ever possible. 


The first day of November anew rec- yearling ewe, 196 pounds; ram lamb, 
The men in charge of the Govern- ord for the month was made on fed 148 pounds; ewe lamb, 135 pounds. 
ment’s organization are confident that western wethers, averaging 111 pounds, Rambouillets owned by P. J. Quealy I 
the year’s work has fully demonstrat- at $8.80. They were bought at Chica- Cokeville, Wyoming. Aged ram, 321 
ed the success of the plan adopted. Ef- go weighing 86 pounds in August at a pounds; yearling ram, 253 pounds. 
fectiveness of the work will no doubt~ cost of $7.00. : 
increase as the hunter force is gradu- The situation is decidedly bullish. At 


Arrange to meet your neighbors at 
ually improved. With substantial co- the beginning of November, choice cat- at the National Wool Grower's cot- 


. . . a . 1 
operation by the stock and sheep inter- tle were selling at $11.00@11.75 per vention. 
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Why the Sheep Industry Lags 


UR American system of agricul- 
QO ture was not designed to en- 
courage sheep raising on the 
farm. It is true that a generation back 
the small flock decorated the land- 
scape almost everywhere east of the 
Missouri River, but that was another 
generation of farmers. In those days, 
the bacon was cured on the farms, but 
now-a-days the hog goes to market in- 
tact, and the farmer packing- 
house product. Our whole system oi 
doing things has changed. 
When I was on 


buys 


By W. M. McFADDEN. 


I could go out and pick up lambs by 
the thousand at this season. In Sep- 
tember, I took a drive through my old 
territory and could not have gathered 
a carload within a radius of thirty 
miles. A quarter of a century ago 
eastern Iowa was something of a sheep 
country. Flocks of 100 to 500 head 
were the rule. They thrived because 
given care. Attention was paid to 
breeding and the lambs we sent to the 
Chicago market from that section were 


as good as I ever saw. Prices were 


were cheap. It was a thriving industry 
and meant much to the farmers of 
eastern Iowa. 

3ut the sheep disappeared there as 
it did from Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, 
and the rest of the farming country. 
Western competition was one adverse 
influence and the good old Democratic 
days when Cleveland was in charge at 
Washington added to the sum total of 
our woes. Once dispossesse 1, the sheep 
has been harder to reinstate than the 
hog. Iowa is now dependent for sheep, 





the farm, and it 
was a rented farm 
at that, 
most of my money 


I made 


doing chores. No- 
body likes chores 
now, and looking 





after the needs of 
a small farm flock 
comes under that 
head. We are ani- 
mated with a de- 
sire to do things 
ina big way. The 
other day 1 visit- 
ed the home of an 
lowa farmer who 
complained of po- 
tato scarcity. “I 
always grew my 
own potatoes,” I 
ventured. “Well I 
can’t bother with 
em,” he replied. “The 
would quit before he would hoe a po- 
tato patch, and I don’t propose to do 
it myself.” The only way in which 
that man could produce his family po- 
tato supply would be by throwing the 
job on the women, and they are balk- 
ing at that kind of thing. What chance 
has the small farm flock under such 
conditions? 

Just where our future supply of wool 
and mutton is coming from 1s beyond 
me. For thirty years I have been buy- 
ing sheep in eastern Iowa. Formerly 


hired man 





Lincoln Stud Rams in England. 


low, but the proceeds of the flock was 
a material addition to farm revenue. 
I have bought thousands of lambs at $3 
per head and going prices tor wool 
were 10 to 15 cents per pound. East- 
ern lowa was full of practically pure- 
bred Southdowns, and I could go into 
a flock and pick as long as I wanted at 
$3 per head. West Liberty, my home 
town, was a big wool market. Our 
concern bought fifty to sixty thousand 
pounds annually, and we did not get a 
third of it. Prices were higher than they 
appear because land, feed and labor 


as well as cattle, 
for feeding pur- 
poses on the trans- 
Missouri region. 
Deprive it of this 
source of replen- 
ishment and _ its 
capacity for mak- 
ing beef and mut- 
ton would be seri- 
ously contracted, 
and yet the asser- 
tion that both cat- 
tle and sheep rais- 
ing, when intelli- 
gently carried on, 
are profitable, is 
not open to dis- 
pute. A small min- 
ority are maintain- 
ing flocks and 
herds and making 
money at it, but 
the breeding oper- 
ation means doing chores and as I re- 
marked before the American farmer 
has an ingrowing aversion to small 
tasks. 

We are now talking, somewhat glib- 
ly, about reinstating the sheep. Farm- 
ers are being furnished with data to 
prove that the small farm flock is a 
dividend payer. To dispute such fig- 
ures would be absurd as we all know 
that nothing produces larger dividends 
in proportion to cost of maintenance. 
But printing data will not accomplish 
the object. High prices are undoubt- 
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edly stimulating production and, in a 
measure, the sheep is coming back, but 
it will of necessity be a slow process. 
Possibly rebuilding on this scale is bet- 
The native 
lamb crop is bound to increase as tong 
as prices continue remunerative. There 
is an element that does not object to 
doing chores, and in going about the 
country this season, I have noticed a 
disposition to hold ewe lambs. The 
1917 lamb crop east of the Missouri 
River will be larger than that of this 
year and it is probable that this slow 


ter than having a boom. 


process of accretion may in time pro- 
duce results, but it will be siow. 
Several factors are against rapid in- 
crease in sheep 
Disease is one. 


population however. 
It is not an _ insur- 
mountable obstacle, but a serious one 
nevertheless. 
the penalty pernicious methods. 
Keeping flocks on infected pastures 
means propagation of parasites and as 
long as farmers stick to that error, so 
long will results unsatisfactory. 
The best way to fight the dog is to 
fence him out, and few farms are 
fenced to provide adequate protection. 
Cattle look after themselves, and the 
hog gets along with little attention, 
and while the sheep keeps the farm 
clean and fertilizes the soil at one oper- 
ation, its greater dependency on human 
agency, meaning chore doing, is a dis- 


To some extent, it is 
of 


be 


advantage. In handling sheep, you are 
not compelled to put money into their 
mouths right along as in the case of 
cattle and hogs, and it requires no sta- 
tistician to figure out how much waste 
product could be converted into cash in 
Iowa alone each year. Put fifty sheep 
on every section of land in the state 
and results would be tremendous. Wy- 
oming would be relegated to second 
place in the production column and 
with similar effort in the other corn- 
belt states a condition of 
would be created. 


plentitude 


But this is not going to happen, at 
least until our farmers 
habits. 
visable to continue the agitation. Per- 
haps one handicap to increasing flocks 
which does not receive attention is the 
periodical visit of the shipper, or live 


change tteir 





Meanwhile, it will not be inad-. 
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stock trader. He makes a tempting 
offer for a bunch of ewes that has been 
putting on weight and the temptaton 
to take a profit and let them go to mar- 
ket is strong, frequently irresistipie. I 
know of many instances where a small 
flock of native ewes was bought with 
the intention of making them a perma- 
nent feature of the farm, but they got 
fat, the market went shipper 
came along with an attractive bid, and 


up, a 


that ended the process of rehabilita- 
tion as far as that farm was concerned. 
The same thing applies to hog in a les- 
ser degree, but when the fat sow goes 
to marke‘, a couple of gilts remain to 
insure another pig crop. Every fall 
season thousands of western ewes go 
to cornbelt farms that never produce 
another lamb, the magnetic influence 











A Bob Cat Taken by Biological Survey. 


of prices attracting them to market 
during the winter when a profusion of 
lamby ewes goes to the shambles. This 
disposition to take a profit is another 
trait of the farmer that 
might be advantageously corrected. 


American 


Thus it will be seen that reinstating 
the sheep is not the easy task the sta- 
tisticians would have us believe. As 
long as the average farmer is not dis- 
posed to fuss with things, the sheep 
will be neglected. The, same reason re- 
presses turkey production and is re- 
sponsible for high cost of the national 
bird around the Thanksgiving season. 
Likewise eggs are high and poultry a 
luxury. The sheep industry is not ex- 
ceptional in this respect. Everybody 
wants a quick dollar with as little ex- 
ertion as possible in getting it. 

Our farmers overlook mutton as a 
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means of replenishing 
larder. 


the domestic 
Beef cannot be handled con. 
veniently or economically on the farm, 
but everybody puts up ice now and 
even in hot weather a lamb may be 
killed and the product consumed with 
out danger of spoiling. I believe the 
general health of the farm population 
would be improved and its dietary ren- 
dered more attractive by the use of 
lamb during hot weather. This meat 
supply could be made available early 
in the season and would involve less 
The farm 
women of the country have yet to real: 
ize that they can be sheep handlers. 


labor than raising chickens. 


The trouble with the farming busi- 
ness is that outside certain areas where 
specialization is pursued grain is the 
mainstay of the industry. In the dairy 


sections contiguous to the big cities 
chore-doing is essential to success, but 
no one expects the sheep to gain a foot 
ing there. If flocks are to be establish- 
ed, it will be in the grain-raising area. 
I am doubtful if large bands can be 
profitably handled on a breeding basis 
and would not advocate that practice. 
There are of 
adapted to grazing where sheep would 
doubtless flourish and specialization is 
logical, but the farm flock is the thing 
for the grain country. In the West, 
the Rambouillet is the sheep of utility, 
but the low altitude country must use 
mutton rams, with the object of pro 
ducing the largest lamb in the shortest 
possible time. 


sections rough land 


Feeding sheep and lambs is a gam 
ble. The feeder bets on the market, 
the weather. 
western breeder a big price for thin 


also on He pays the 
stock and takes so many chances that 
it is a wonder he ever makes a dollat 
the finality of transaction. 
Breeding lambs, on the other hand, are 
a cinch, provided, of course, that the 
breeder knows how. 

Personally I am doing all I can to 
encourage the farm flock idea, but ex- 
cessive enthusiasm is unwarranted. It 
costs money and although prices lambs 
are fetching warrant the investment 
many are skeptical. Aged ewes are sell- 
ing at $11.00@13.00 per head in Iowa 


and $9 is a common price for a ewe 


in the 
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jamb, but with fat wether lambs that 
never tasted grain selling around $7 
ser head the capital would appear to 
be sagaciously invested. I have seen 
lambs dropped in March sell this fall 
1) net $7 per head on the Chicago mar- 
ket and those who raised them assert- 
ed that the wool sheared by the ewe 
It does not 
take a Sheepman to look after a small 


gid running expenses. 


farm flock; care is needed and the wo- 
men could furnish that without hard- 
every farm will carry a few sheep, but 


The time will come when nearly 


| doubt whether the present genera- 
tion is in that humor. 





MORE USE FROM RAMS. 


The editor of this paper has always 
believed that western sheepmen 
tained far too little use from their stud 
rams. As a general thing these rams 


ob- 


are bred to from 50 to 75 ewes when as 
amatter of fact with good care in a 
breeding season of five or six weeks, 
they ought to serve 200 ewes. 

H. Stanley Coffin of North Yakima, 
Washington, purchased at the Panama 
Exposition a very wonderful Romney 
rm. The writer thinks he is one of 
the best rams of any breed that he has 
eer seen. Also at the Salt Lake ram 
sale, Mr. Coffin purchased a very se- 
leet Lincoln ram for $550. Not long 
since, we visited Mr. Coffin’s place, and 
he told us that he intended to breed 
each of these rams to 200 select ewes 
this fall. We could not see tnat there 
was the slightest objection to this, and 
it meant a considerable influence on 
the quality of his flock. Mr. Coffin, 
therefore, selected 200 of his best Rom- 
ney ewes to mate with the Romney 
tam and 200 of his best Lincoln ewes 
tomate with the Lincoln ram. Mr. 
Coffin now advises us that out of the 
400 ewes, there were 8 Lincoln ewes 
and 7 Romney ewes, making 15 in all 
that were not covered by the ram. Out 
of the 385 head bred to the two rams, 
only 24 head had to be bred a second 
time. Mr. Coffin kept very close track 
of this breeding and had 
marked as she was bred. 
from Mr. Coffin this 


each ewe 
In a letter 


on subject, he 
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says: “In November each year we turn 
a few of our best bucks in the bands 
with our bred ewes for two or three 
weeks to catch those that did not get 
with lamb in September and October. 
From this second lambing, we get per- 
haps from 200 to 300 head ot lambs 
that we drop in the foot-hills in the 
middle of April. We paint the brisket 
of our rams so that we know just what 
ewe they served for the late lambing, 
and we can remove these ewes from 
the band at the proper time. This year 

















Clean, Pure, Wholesome, Cheap. 


we are adopting this policy with all 
our range ewes, marking the bucks and 
branding the ewes for ten day periods. 
In this way we figure we can start 
lambing ten days earlier as we only 
need to start with -one-third on the 
In the last is- 
sue of the National Wool Growers we 
urged sheepmen to get more use out of 
their rams and to extend the breeding 


short lambing range.” 


period so as to eliminate the dry ewes. 
That such a plan was practicable was 
suggested to us by Mr. Coffin. 


WANT COLONIAL WOOL. 


Boston, Oct. 26.—The local wool 
trade and manufacturers are evincing 
only moderate interest in the efforts of 
the Boston Wool Trade Association, 
the National Association of Wool Man- 
ufacturers, the American Association 
of Wool and Worsted Manufacturers, 
and of the Textile Alliance to induce 
the British authorities to modify in fa- 
vor of this country the embargo upon 
Australian and New Zealand _ wools. 
The Wool Trade, American and Na- 
tional Associations made their repre- 
sentations on the subject to the Textile 
Alliance, and the latter took up the 
matter last Friday in Washington 
with Sir Richard Crawford, commercial 
attache of the British legation. 

As the matter stands today, United 
States buyers are not only unable to 
secure licenses to ship English, Aus- 
tralian-or New Zealand wools, but are 
not allowed to buy at the English, Aus- 
tralian or New Zealand auctions, or 
at private sale. The new season in 
Australia and New Zealand is just 
opening, and any modification of the 
embargo in favor of this country must 
be announced soon to be of any bene- 
If delayed un- 
til late in the season only inferior wools 
will be available. 


fit to American buyers. 


Opinion is divided among importers 
as to whether the embargo will be 
modified eventually, but majority opin- 
ion is that it will be lifted too late, or 
in such a restricted manner, that it 
will prove of little benefit to the 
United States trade. Most of those 
who hold this opinion believe that the 
efforts of the Textile Alliance will 
prove futile, and that they will not be 
able to induce the British government 
to make any early disclosure of its 
plans.—Textile Journal. 





A LONG DISTANCE OFFER, 





One of the larger Idaho sheep out- 
fits that contracted its lambs this year 
at 8% cents has recently been offered 
834 cents for next year’s lambs. This 
offer has been turned downs and a 
price of 914 cents-put on next year’s 
crop. 
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FROM NORTHEASTERN 





WASHINGTON 
Everything around here is pretty 
well homesteaded, and what sheep 


there are are in small bands on these 
farms. To help clear the land, the 
bankers of this locality have brought 
in seven or eight carloads this fall and 
distributed them among farmers. A 
good many farmers are awakening to 
the fact that the sheep is a handy ani- 
mal on these bush farms. Of course, 
the demand for sheep is greater than 
the supply. A lot of these farmers will 
soon quit. There are too many that 
believe that sheep are all profit and 
do not need any care. I don’t know 
of any animal that pays better on these 
places if they are looked after. Prac- 
tically all the remaining range is on 
ridges and peaks. A few sheepmen 
that handle a few thousand head 
moved in here the last two years. 
HENRY WANDRSCHEID, 
Washington. 





FROM NORTHERN MONTANA. 





This has been a good season tor the 
woolgrowing interests as to prices, but 
none too good as to weather. It has 
been stormy all summer; late rains 
and early frosts have made a poor 
quality of feed for the coming winter. 

May lambs sold here $4.50 to $4.60 
per head October delivery. Those who 
sold by the pound sold much better, 
some selling at 8 cents, making the 
lambs bring $5 and over. 

The dry farmers have driven most of 
the sheep out of Hill County; only 60,- 
000 are left in the entire country. These 
are mostly around mountains not sus- 
ceptible to cultivation. 

Wool sold from 25 to 30 cents, and 
those who did not sell their wool con- 
signed it to the National Wool Ware- 
house and Storage Company. 

Sheep are in fine shape at present. 
Weare to try full blood Cotswold rams 
this year, having purchased 235 ram 
lambs that came from Idaho. 

T. P. STRODE, Montana. 





Salt Lake City, January 4, 5 and 6. 


THE 


WOOL SELLING ON THE RANGE. 





When the wool season closed last 
fall, there was considerable wool stick- 
ing around here and there in the range 
country that had not been sold. Grow- 
ers were dissatisfied with the prices of- 
fered and just simply held the wool at 
home or in warehouses in some small 
town until conditions were more favor- 
able. We are now advised that Bos- 
ton buyers are picking up all of this 
country wool. The last week in Octo- 
ber about 250,000 pounds were pur- 
chased around Rock Springs, Wyom- 
ing. Also at the same time consider- 
able wool was purchased in eastern 
@regon and a small quantity in Colo- 
rado. Several buyers have requested 
this office to advise them if we knew 
of any small parcels of wool still re- 
maining in the range country. 





HOW TO PREPARE FARM WOOL 

An Indiana man asks us the best way 
to prepare a clip of farm grown Shrop- 
shire wool. In reply, we suggested that 
small farm clips need very little prep- 
aration aside from simple honest pack- 
ing. A clip of Shropshire wool needs 
no grading as it would be sufficiently 
uniform without it. Shear the sheep 
in a clean place. Spread each fleece 
out on any kind of'a table or floor and 
pick out all the wool with manue on. 
Then fold in each side of the fleece and 
roll it up, tying it with a paper twine. 
The fleeces can then be sacked and the 
tags sacked by themselves. Of course 
the flesh side of the fleece should be 
turned out in rolling. Wool that is put 
up in this way is actually worth more 
money to the manufacturer than if it 
was skirted and classed at a great deal 
more expense. 





MAKES A GOOD CROSS. 





A. H. Tucker of Glenwood Springs, 
Colorado, was in Kansas City the other 


' day with a consignment of sheep and 


talked of conditions in that section. 
“My experience is that by crossing 
Rambouillet ewes and Shropshire rams 
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I get an ideal lamb,” he said. “This 
grade is a good mutton sheep and pro. 
duces a desirable fleece. They have the 
close-herding disposition of the Ram. 
bouillet, giving herders little trouble. 
On such lambs, I usually top tne mar- 
ket. 

“This year my lambs have netted 
around $7 per head and in my time] 
have bought thousands of good sheep 
at $1 per head. My wool sold this year 
at 27 cents and I have disposed of 
clips as low as 5 cents per pound. At 
that time, however, expenses were far 
less than at present. The whole coun- 
try was ours then, while open range is 
now restricted. Our present practice 
is to feed sheep alfalfa during the win- 
ter.” 





SATISFIED IN MONTANA. 


“Although many Montana breeders 
contracted their lambs early at consid- 
erably less money than could have been 
obtained later I heard no kicking ona 
recent trip through the state,” said 
Frank W. Tubbs. “Talking the matter 
of contracting over with Matt Murray, 
he said, ‘We sold our lambs too early 
at $7.25, but I am not kicking. The 
other fellow took a chance and I was 
glad to see him make a dollar. Possib- 
ly the shoe may be on the other foot an- 
other season. My partner ana | took 
$27,000 out of our business this year 
and that is good enough for me. Once 
in a while a sorehead is encountered, 
but satisfaction is so general that he 
has diffiulty in hearing himself talk. It 
has been a great season for Montana 
sheepmen, and I look for early trading 
if prices offered are within 
Many ewe lambs were held back, but 
owing to the necessity for culling flocks 
and getting rid of aged ewes, Mon- 
tana will have no more lambs next yeat 
than this. There is practically no wool 
back in the state. In the plains coum 
try water scarcity exists, but flocks are 
in excellent condition.’ ” 


reason. 





Arrange to meet your neighbors ai 
at the National Wool Grower’s cot 
vention. 
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Artificial Reseeding of Range Lands 


HE livestock industry turns to ac- 
count annually one of the great- 


est national resources of the West. 
Each year there is grazed from the 
Plains to the Pacific no less than 400,- 


000,000 acres of land. With increasing 
curtailment annually of the grazing 
the 


today is to get the greatest 


lands, the problem 


stockmen 


confronting 


possible use out of the ranges. This 
necessitates improvement both in the 
quantity and quality of the forage, and 
at the same time the utilization of the 
really needed. A 


great deal of the range lands are in 


forage when it is 


need of improvement in carrying capa- 
city. It is the object of this article to 
point out how and to 
what extent the for- 
age crop may be in- 
creased economically 5 
by seeding to culti- 
vated forage plants. 

In general, the for- \ 
age stand on de- i 
pleted ranges can be = { 
increased if the lands 
are completely clos- 
ed to stock. But such 
practice is costly and 
if the acreage is 
large, complete clos- 
ing of the range to 
stock is liable to 
work a serious hardship on the stock- 
man during the period required for 
thorough reseeding. Where the soil is 
good, as on well-drained meadows and 
the like, the forage supply may be great- 
ly increased if the seed of suitable for- 
age plants is scattered over them. The 
cost of seeding, however, is by 
no means an item to be overlooked. 
The success or failure of artificial 
teseeding (as opposed to the seed- 
ing of native species) is chiefly de- 
termined by (1) the kinds of plants 
seeded, (2) the time in the season that 
the seed is scattered, (3) the thorough- 
ness with which the seed is planted, 
and (4) the character of the lands se- 
lected for seeding. 


Fig. 2. Seedlings of timothy. 


By ARTHUR W. SAMPSON 


The comparative suitability of some 
15 of the 
grasses and clovers has been experi- 
mented with by the U. S. Forest Serv- 


most promising kinds of 


reseed various 
In all 450 


experiments have 


ice in attempting to 
overgrazed Forest ranges. 
different reseeding 
been tried on lands of various mois- 
ture conditions, topographic features, 
The 


shows the plants experimented with in 


and elevation. following table 
the case of pure sowings and the re- 
sults obtained. 
Time of Seeding. 
The time in the year that the seed 
is scattered appears to have a good 
deal to do with the stand obtained, the 


vigor of the plants, and their ability to 
withstand drought during the first year 
of growth. In order to ascertain defi- 
nitely the relation of different seasons 
of seeding to successes obtained, a 
great many seeding trials were made 
in spring, summer, autumn, and win- 
ter. The result are crystallized in the 
(Fig. 1). 

The graph shows emphatically that 
autumn is the most satisfactory time to 
sow, the spring coming _ second, 
summer third, while winter is least 
satisfactory. The reason why fall seed- 
ing gives better results than sowing in 
the spring is that a much better root 
system is developed, as shown in Fig. 
2. All the fall seeding was done just 


following graph. 





The three specimens on the right show the aver- 
age development from spring sowing, and those on the left from autumn sowing. 


before permanent snows came on so 
the seed did not germinate until in the 
following spring. As soon as the tem- 
perature becomes favorable the fall- 
sown seed germinates at once while in 
the case of spring sowing, germunat- 
tion is delayed until the seed coat is 
well soaked despite favorable tempera- 
tures for germination. The deeper and 
more elaborate root system developed 
in the case of the fall seeding tends to 
materially decrease losses from drought 
and consequently the plants are larg- 
er, more vigorous, and the stand den- 
ser than if the seed is scattered in the 
spring or summer. 

In order to secure good germination 
and allow the roots 
to penetrate deeply 
‘into the soil, it is 
necessary to cover 
the seeds slightly 
after scattering, In 
seeding range lands 
it is seldom a paying 
proposition to plow 
the lands or spend 
much money in pre- 
paring a seed bed. 
Only a light cover- 
ing over the soil will 
suffice. 

Working the seed 
into the ground by 
means of a brush harrow, or by 
dragging a wooden tooth or steel har- 
row once, or twice over, or even tramp- 
ling it in by herding a band of sheep 
over the area after seeding is satisfac- 
tory. The results obtained from vari- 
ous ways of planting have proven that 
trampling the seed into the ground by 
driving a band of sheep in a compact 
body a couple of times over the land is 
quite as_ satisfactory as any other 
method. Further, using sheep as “har- 
rows” is by far the cheapest means of 
planting. 

The table shows conclusively that 
by .far the best results were obtained 
with timothy, 64.37 per cent of the 
trials having been successful or parti- 
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ally successful where this' plant was 
used. The experiment, while conduct- 
ed on a small scale in a single locality, 
was tried in a great many situations 
extending from the Canadian to the 
Mexican borders, so the results are 
noteworthy. Next in the category of 
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Fig. 1. Success of seeding to cultivated 
plants based on season of sowing. 


successful results are: Smooth brome 
grass, with 58.14 per cent, perennial 
rye grass with 50 per cent, Italian rye 
grass with 37.5 per cent, redtop with 
33.3 per cent, and Kentucky bluegrass 


with 31.8 per cent. It is interesting to 





Fig. 3. Moist meadow seeded to timothy 
where the annual hay cut is 24 tons per 
acre. Prior to seeding the growth consisted 
of unpalatable weeds. 


note that the more drought-resistant 
species, notably brome grass, perennial 
rye grass, etc., rank among the first in 
successful seeding. The amount of 
seed that should be sown pure in the 
case of the above mentioned plants are: 
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Timothy 8 pounds, smooth brome 20, 
perennial rye 20, Italian rye 20, red- 
top 15, and Kentucky bluegrass 20 
pounds. 


Results of Seeding to Grasses. 


Number Failures Success’s 


Name of Species of per & Partial 
Projects cent Success’s 
ith —.._... 87 25.29 . 64.37 
2 Kentucky Blue 
eae 44 £0.00 31.82 
3 Smooth Brome .. 43 23.26 58.14 
4 Region .._...... 36 = 38.89) 33.33 
5 Orchard Grass .. 22 50.00 18.18 
6 Italian Rye.............. 8 62.50 37.50 
7 Tall Meadow 
Oatgrass  .......... > ae 3.x. 
8 Canada bluegrass 4 75.00 25.00 
9 Perennial Rye ..... 4 50.00 50.00 
10 Grama Grass ...... Z VOCO .... 
11 Canadian Wheat 1 100.00  ......... 
12 Hard Fescue ........ Be inbetetd, 2 Sog ek 
13 Broom Grass ........ 1 100.00 © ........... 
COGN ete 2, ee ee 
Acerage per cent ...... 36.82 45.35 


Very few of the clovers have given 
results of value. White 
clover proved the most promising, how- 
ever, but did well only where the soil 
was above average in fertility and 
moisture conditions, and where it was 
subject to but little competition with 
native vegetation. 

The returns 


economic 


the best 
lands fully warrant the cost of seed- 


ing. 


secured on 


However, discretion must pve ex- 
ercised in selecting suitable areas. By 
no means will it pay to seed indiscrim- 
inately. Most range lands are too dry 
for the successful establishment of cul- 
tivated plants. So far nobody has suc- 
ceeded in discovering a plant from 
which ample seed can be grown, which 
will thrive on the drier hill sides. 
Only sites where the soil is fairly 
deep and moist should be sown. (See 
Fig. 3.) Further the lands should not 
contain a dense stand of native vege- 
tation for cultivated plants can seldom 
compete successfully with native 
plants. Seeding should not be at- 
tempted within about 1,000 feet of tim- 
ber line as the season is so short and 


. cold as to permit of only the most rap- 


id-growing native plants to reach ma- 
turity. Wherever seeding is attempt- 
ed, however, the lands should not be 
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grazed until in the autumn, and they 
only lightly, for if they are graze 
closely and early in the season the 
young plants will be trampled out 
stock, . 

The moisture conditions of the lanj 
will generally determine the plants bes 
suited for sowing. In the majority oj 
cases seeding to a mixture is recom. 
mended as a better stand is assured 
than seeding to a single species, and the 
palatability is 


enhanced because of 

















Fig. 4. To the left is shown the flower 
head of Italian rye grass, and to the right 
smooth brome grass. Both these grasses 
are promising for range reseeding. 


greater variety of feed. According to 
recent investigatons the following mi 
tures may be recommended: 
1 Mixtures for Wet Lands. 


Sapeds 5 pounds 





behets Lal 3 pounds 
Italian Rye Grass ........... 3 pounds 
Alsike Clover .............. .2 pounds 


Since Italian rye, timothy, and alsike 
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clover are quick growing plants, they 
will form the principal forage for the 
first couple of seasons. (‘See Fig. 4.) 
Eventually, however, redtop will crowd 
out the associated plants. 
2 Mixtures for Moist Lands. 
NN, SE ee neers 3 pounds 
Orchard Grass... 5 pounds 
Kentucky Bluegrass.....5 pounds 
White Clover ................. 2 pounds 
In this mixture timothy and orchard 


grass will produce the bulk of the feed 


! 


Fig. 5. Orchard grass is among the most 
palatable of our cultivated plants when 
grown on the range. 
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for the first two years. (See Fig. 5.) 
But eventually the bluegrass and white 
clover will gain possession of the lands. 
3 Mixtures for Medium Moist Lands. 
Smooth brome grass....6 pounds 
Timothy 
Slender wheat grass ....5 pounds 
In this mixture the brome grass and 
timothy will be first to make conspicu- 
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ous development, slender wheat grass 


being slow in establishing itself. As 
previously stated, attempts at seeding 
the drier lands have not been success- 
ful. 
money in attempting to reseed such 
lands, therefore, trials should first be 
made on a small experimental basis to 
learn if the results will justify the ex- 
penditure. 


Before spending a great deal of 





SHEEP ON ALFALFA. 

Otto Schield of Gooding, Idaho, has 
been running sheep on alfalfa for two 
years. Recently he made the following 
statement to a representative of the 
National Wool Grower: “Last fall I 
purchased 300 old ewes and run them, 
on alfalfa pasture and alfalfa hay en- 
tirely. I marketed 125 per cent of 
lambs and from wool and lambs had a 
gross income of $2,000, but I have not 
figured out what part of that was pro- 
fit. I recently shipped the old ewes to 
market and came out on them very 
well as the price had raised about $1.00 
per head since I bought them. This is 
my second year handling old ewes on 
alfalfa. The first year my loss of ewes 
was 20 per cent, and this year it was 
about 10 per cent. 

I turn the ewes in the pasture about 
May first and take them up the middle 
of November and put them on alfalfa 
hay. When they are first turned out, 
a few of them bloat, but if one leaves 
them alone, not many will be lost, but 
if they are taken off the field when they 
start to bloat, a lot more will be lost 
when they are put on again. I thought 
sheep needed shade while in the pas- 
ture and I spent about $50 building ; 
shed for them to lie under, but I soon 
found it was the shade that made them 
bloat. That is, in the hot weather the 
ewes would lie under the shade all day 
until they became very hungry, then 
they would go out and gorge them- 
selves with alfalfa until they bloated. 
I do not allow them any shade at all, 
so they have no place to lie around and 
they keep eating a little all. the time 
and in this way do not bloat so much. 
I rented my pasture at $12 an acre and 
the owner of it thinks the grazing bene- 
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fited the alfalfa rather than hurt it. Be- 
fore I turn the sheep out, I let. the pas- 
ture get well grown and then I only 
leave them in each field a few days. If 
the pastures are handled. right, they 
will carry about eight ewes and their 
lambs to the acre. 

“TI much prefer a crossbred ewe to a 
Merino as they get very fat and bring 
more when you ship them. I have been 
using Lincoln but I think a 
Hampshire would be better where you 
ship all the lambs. 


rams, 


“In buying old ewes, it is far more 
necessary that they have good back 
teeth than front teeth. I have had ewes 
with almost no front teeth, and they 
kept fat as long as their back teeth 
were in good order, but as soon as the 
back teeth or grinders get bad, it is all 
off with them. However, it is very dif- 
ficult to examine the grinders, and one 
cannot tell what he is buying. 

“T think on these irrigatea ands 
men can make money with sheep if 
they will look after them carefully; 
this they will do if they have enough 
of them.” 





CHICAGO WHOLESALE 
MEAT PRICES, NOVEMBER 1 





Lambs. 
Good caul lambs... @4 
Round dressed lambs... @17 
Saddles, Gell. rh aes @17 
R.. D...tembd fetes...0:5~ sri @14 
Caul igm® foret..p eis @13 
R. D. lamb saddles... @19 


Lamb fries, per pound..................°@21 
@ 4 


@15 


Lamb tongues, each 


Lamb kidneys, per pound 
Mutton. 
Medium sheep 


@13 
@l15 
@15 


Good sheep 


Medium saddles 


Good saddles 





Good fores 
racks 
Mutton legs 
Mutton 
Mutton stew 


Medium 


loins 





Sheep tongues, each 
Sheep heads, each 





Salt Lake City, January 4, 5 and 6. 
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THE OCTOBER SHEEP MARKET. 


Record making, a feature of the 
sheep market every month of the 
present year, was continued dur- 
ing October. Even the most ex- 
travagant prophecy was made 


good. A short supply in the West com- 
pared with October marketing in re- 
cent years was a factor. Hungry de- 
mand at high prices for anything fit to 
go to the country for finishing  pur- 
poses, an advancing wool market, rec- 
ord October hog prices and, in-so-far as 
quality was concerned, for beef cattle 
were stout props under the market and 
the month hung up a new set ot Oc- 
tober price records far above any pre- 
ceding corresponding month in 
history. 

Cannery and common light fleshed 
stuff that customarily in the fall 
months go to killers without competi- 
tion and at low levels was courted 
throughout by both killer and country 
buyers and showed at much _ higher 
prices than normal October markets as 
did stuff of good to choice class. There 
was no bargain counter. During the 
forepart of the month the range country 
contributed a fairly good supply of well 
conditioned fat lambs, but during the 
latter half the range delegation was 
largely one of feeders. More natives 
appeared than the month previous, but 
supply was far below old time volume. 
A sprinkling of fed westerns arrived 
and, owing to a soaring corn market, 
fears were entertained toward month- 
end that the market might be flooded 
with prematurely picked westerns out 
of the feeding belt early in November, 
especially in the event of bad weather, 
a condition that the trade views as al- 


trade 


together unwarranted by the  pros- 
pects. 
30th Washington and Idaho range 


lambs sold on the high spot tate 1n the 
month up to $11, fed westerns reached 
$11.15 and a number of loads of natives 
were put over at $11.10@11.25. Prior 
to the past month no lambs had ever 
sold on the Chicago market in Octo- 
ber above $9.25, this price being 
reached a year ago and noted at that 
time as $1.20 above the highest Octo- 
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The month 
produced an average price of $10.20 on 
fat lambs, against an average of $8.75 
in October last year and the highest 
preceding October average $7.60. 
Bulk of the fat lambs, both native and 


ber price previously paid. 


of 


western stock, sold during the month 
at $9.75@10.75, against $8.40@9.15 a 
year ago. The month’s average price 
of lambs figured $3.20 per cwt. higher 
than the October average of seven pre- 


ceding years. Sorting was light at 


most times and cull and second cuts 
sold largely at $8@9.25, against $/7@ 
7/5 a year ago. 


Sheep and yearlings formed a small 
quota of the run, matured wethers be- 


ing especially scarce. While demand 














The Cokeville Lambs That Net $8.16 Were 
[Docked With the Ellenwood Hot Iron. 


was not particularly broad for aged 
sheep it exceeded supply and prices ad- 
vanced moderately. Native and range 
wethers reached $8.50, fed westerns 
touching $8.65, or $1.65 higher than the 
October top a year ago, when $7 was 
reached for the first time on an Octo- 
ber market. Fed western yearlings 
sold toward month-end up to $9.25 and 
most of the yearlings selling on killing 
account cashed during the month at 
$8.50@9.00. The average price of fat 
matured sheep, ewes and wethers, fig- 
ured $7.45, against $6.05 for October 
last year, and a new October record. 
Packers paid up to $7.50 for native 
and fed western ewes and bought range 
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ewes as high as $7.40. No good fat 
ewes sold at any time below $6.75 and 
few below $7. Native cull ewes went 
largely at $4.25@5.50, 

Feeder output was of fairly large 
volume, but far below that of two years 
ago. At the prices, however, it was a 
phenomenal trade, both in points of ac- 
tivity and volume. Most of the feed- 
ing lambs went out at a cost of from 
$9.75@10.25 and on the high spot dur- 
ing the latter part of the month, a num- 
ber of loads made $10.35, one load mak- 
$10.40. Demand centered strongly 
good qualitied, below 60-pound 
weights. Heavy lambs being shunned, 
but killers’ needs, at times, forced 
packer buyers to pay up well for 65@ 
75-pound westerns that were in really 
feeder condition, a lot of such lambs 
going for slaughter at $9.75@10.50. 
Comparatively few feeding or breeding 
sheep and yearlings went to the coun- 
try, owing to scarcity, rather than lack 
of urgency in demand, although the 
call for breeding stock fell ott 1n sea- 
sonable fashion from the hungry de- 
mand for such goods the month previ- 
ous. Western ewe lambs were taken 
out for breeding at $9.75 and yearling 
and two-year-old western stock ewes 
of high quality sold up to $9.50, best 
natives to $9. A number of loads of 
mixed aged breeders sold at $7@8, and 
a short mouthed kind, serviceable for 
one season’s breeding, down to $6.25@ 
6.75. Feeding ewes topped at $6.25, 
and the bulk went out at $5.50@6, 
some on the gummer order at $4.75@ 
5.35. Only a few loads of feeding 
wethers were available and best sold 
at $7.50, with orders calling for a dozen 
loads where one was offered. Feed- 
ing yearlings of choice light class top- 
ped at $8.50 and the bulk sold at $7.50 
@8.45. 

Closing prices for the month as com- 
pared with the close of September 
showed advances of $1.00 to $1.25 on 
native lambs, 75c to $1.00 on fat range 
lambs, 15c to 25c on desirable feeding 
lambs and from 25c to 50c on sheep 
and yearlings. 


ing 


on 





Please be in Salt Lake City January 
4, 5, 6, 1917. It will help you. 
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The Boston Wool Market 


REMENDOUS strides have been 

made during the past month to 

wards cleaning up local stocks ol 
jymestic wools, and all along the street 
is heard the complaint that desirable 
grades are really getting to be scarce. 
Both consigned and owned wools have 
been included in the month’s transfers, 
which moreover have included a part 
of about everything offered in the mar- 
ket, Dealers say that it comes nearer 
to being “old-fashioned market’’ 
than has been seen for a long time, and 


an 


those less conservative say that a real 
“boom” is in pro- 


By Our Boston Correspondent. 


there has been a tremendous specula- 
tive movement in scoured wools, and 
thousands of bales and bags of both for- 
eign and domestic scoured have been 
taken on by dealers, at prices that seem 
extremely high. Of course, the larger 
part of this has been foreign scoureds, 
and the original importers of the in- 
ferior and defective wools that have 
been lying in their lofts since last win- 
ter have been able to get out from un- 
der with a substantial profit. The prob- 
lem now up to these speculative buy- 
ers is to get the manufacturers to take 


blocks of French combing and fine and 
fine medium clothing wools were tak- 
Montanas, Idahos and Wyom- 
ings have been sold in the original 
bags, and there has been no difficulty in 
cleaning up any clips that showed a 
reasonable amount of staple. 

As far as values are concerned, the 
grades mostly in demand have.been ad- 
vanced quite sharply, and in some cases 
are fully 5 cents the scoured pound 
higher than they were a month ago. 
Fine staple Territories are now quot- 
able on the scoured basis at 93 to 95 

cents for the best 


en on. 





gress. For the mo- 
ment, interest in 
foreign wools has 
been pushed into 
the background, 
and both 
facturers and deal- 
es are giving 


manu- 


most of their at- 
tention to domes- 
This 
has extended to 
both Territories 
and fleeces, while 
also 
cleari-up 
sales of the sum- 
mer pullings of 
lambs’ B supers. 
Naturally less 
attention would be expected to be de- 


tic grades. 


there has 


been 


voted to foreign wools, as greasy lots 
with good staple are exceedingly scarce 
in this market, and there seems to be 
no possibility of getting any further 
supplies out of Australia for months to 
come. Yet this does not tell the whole 
story. There is evidently a growing 
appreciation on the part of manufac- 
turers that there is danger of a genuine 
shortage in all fine staple wools, and 
that it is only a matter of common pru- 
dence to secure a supply while they are 
to be had. 

In addition to the legitimate demand 
from the wool manufacturing trade, 





The Home of H. Stanley Coffin near N. Yakima, Washington. 


them off their hands at a figure that 
will give them in turn a profit. 

Total sales of wool in this market 
for the past four weeks have averaged 
well up to 10,000,000 pounds a week, 
and in the latter part of that period the 
American Woolen Co. is reported to 
have come into the market as a liberal 
buyer. Others of the big consumers 
have been buying steadily, and latter- 
ally the demand has broadened out so 
as to include practically the whole in- 
dustry, both worsted and woolen buy- 
ers being active. Mainly, the demand 
has been for fine staple and half-blood 
wools, but as these got scarcer, large 


selections, with 
average wools 
and choice half- 
blood staple at 90 
to 92 cents, three- 
eighths - blood 
staple at 85 to 87 
cents, quarter- 
blood staple at 74 
to 76 cents, fine 
clothing at 85 to 
90 cents for the 
best and 80 to 85 
cents for average 
fine and fine me- 
dium _ clothing. 
Texas wools are 
quotable at 85 to 
90 cents for choice 
twelve - months’ 
and 73 to 75 cents for eight-months’. 
Old Texas wools are well sold up, 
though occasional transfers are noted 
on the above basis. The new fall wools 
have been accumulating at central 
Texas points, but nothing is yet re- 
ported to have been done towards dis- 
posing of them. Opening prices here 
are not expected to be over 60 to 63 
cents. 

Probably the aggregate transfers of 
Territory wools will run over 20,000,- 
000 pounds for the month, one sales- 
man alone selling over 5,000,000 
pounds of choice clips during three 


weeks. As some houses refuse to 
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give particulars of their transactions, 
only typical sales can be reported, in- 
cluding the following: 600 bags origi- 
nal Montana at 33 to 34 cents; 100,000 
pounds Wyoming three-eighths-blood 
at 37 cents, or 85 cents clean; 100,000 
pounds original Montana at 30 cents, 
or 85 cents clean; 100,000 pounds 
Utah three-eighths-blood at 37 cents; 
350,000 pounds original Territory and 
240,000 pounds graded Territory, at 
private good-sized lots of 
French combing wools, out of Wyom- 
ing, Utah and Nevada clips at 82 to 85 
cents clean. 


terms; 


About the middle of the month, a 
large volume of original Territory wool 
was sold on the clean basis of 80 to 
85 cents for Idaho and Oregon, and 80 
to 82 cents for Utah, Arizona and 
similar; about 1,700,000 pounds, origi- 
nal and graded Territory, at private 
terms; 50,000 pounds Dakota half- 
blood at 37 cents; 500 bags original 
Idaho at 28 cents; 50,000 pounds Soda 
Springs quarter-blood at 37 cents; a 
small line of original Colorado at 29 to 
30 cents; 20,000 pounds Wyoming low 
quarter-blood at 36 cents; 100,000 
pounds Wyoming fine staple at 32 
cents ; good-sized lots of Montana wool 
at 33 to 35 cents for fine staple and 
half-blood. 

Later liberal transfers of original Ter- 
ritory were made on the basis of Utahs 
at 28 to 30 cents or 82 to 85 cents 
clean, Idahos at 26 to 28 cents or 82 to 
85 cents clean, and Nevadas at 26 to 28 
cents or 85 cents clean; half-blood 
Montana at 34 cents and three-eighths- 
blood at 37 cents, both at 83 to 90 cents 
clean, 200 bags original Idaho at 28 
cents, or 82 to 83 cents clean; 50,000 
pounds quarter-blood Idaho at 36 cents, 
or 73 cents clean; 500,000 pounds grad- 
ed Wyoming and 1,000,000 pounds ori- 
ginal and graded Territory at private 
terms ; 100,000 pounds Wyoming three- 
eighths-blood at 37 cents, or 82 cents 
clean; 500 bags original Wyoming at 
32 to 35 cents; 1,000 bags original Mon- 
tana at 30 to 35 cents, or 83 to 90 cents 
clean; 500,000 pounds Territory, vari- 
ous grades at private terms; 100,000 
pounds three-eighths-blood Territory 
at 39%4 cents; good 


lines of Texas 


‘latter being for the 
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wools at 85 to 90 cents clean for twelve- 
months’ and 73 to 75 cents for eight- 
months’; 100,000 pounds Wyoming at 
35 cents, or 87 to 90 cents clean; 300, 
000 pounds New Mexico and Colorado 
short clothing wool at 84 to 85 cents 
clean; 300 bags fine twelve-months’ 
Texas at 30 cents, or 84 to 85 cents 
clean ; about 750,000 pounds Utah, Ida- 
ho and Wyoming fine and fine medium 
clothing, at 85 to 90 cents for the best; 
1,000 bags original Idaho at 87 to 88 
cents clean; 100,000 pounds Soda 
Springs quarter-blood at 38 cents, or 76 
to 77 cents clean; and good-sized lots 
of Montana wool at 35 to 37 cents for 
staple and half-blood, Wyoming half- 
blood at 34 cents, Soda Springs half- 





Choice Territory Half-Blood. 


blood at 36 cents and Oregon _hali- 


blood at 88 cents clean. 


In addition to the speculative move- 
ment in foreign scoureds noted above, 
there has been a movement in 
pulled wools, and the summer accumu- 
lations of short lambs’ wool have been 
cleaned up. During a single week of 
the month under review, the New 
York pullers are reported to have 
cleaned, up 3,000 to 4,000 bags ot these 
wools, partly to dealers and partly to 
manufacturers. Prices paid ranged 
from 54 to 58 cents in the grease, the 


free 


October wools, 
which had a fair length of staple and 
which were taken worsted mills. 
Good Eastern B supers are quotable in 


by 
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scoured form at 68 to 72 cents, and, 
fair amount of business is being done 





in the current pullings. Chicago B gy. 
pers are quotable in this market at 64 
to 66 cents, clean basis, large purchases 
being recently made in that market tp 
come to Boston. 

There has been an important Change 
in the position of fleece wools during 
the month, and quotations are now on 
the highest basis seen for years. Clos. 
ing quotations on Ohio fleeces are 42 
cents for fine washed delaine, 37 to 38 
cents for XX and above, 37 to 38 cents 
for fine unwashed delaine, 33 to 4 
cents for fine unwashed clothing, 41 to 
42 cents for half-blood combing, 43 to 
44 cents for three-eighths-blood comb- 
ing, 42 to 43 cents for quarter-blood 
combing, and 35 to 37 cents for me 
dium clothing. 

Actual sales of fleeces during the 
month have included 100,000 pounds 
Ohio quarter-blood combing at #2 
cents; a good line of Indiana three- 
eighths-blood combing at SY cents: 
100,000 pounds Ohio half-blood comb- 
ing at private terms; 50,000 pounds 
Ohio quarter-blood combing at # 
cents; small lots of Ohio fine washed 
delaine at 41 cents, fine unwashed de- 
laine at 36% cents and fine unwashed 
clothing at 31 to 32 100,000 
pounds Ohio _ three-eighths-blood 
combing at 42 cents; large 
Ohio fine unwashed 
cents, and Ohio three-eighths-blood 
combing at 42% to 43 cents; good lines 
of Ohio three-eighths-blood combing at 
42 cents, and Indiana _ three-eighths- 
blood combing at 39 cents; clothing 
medium wools at 37 cents for three- 
eighths-blood and 34 to 35 cents for 
half-blood ; about 500,000 pounds Ohio 
wool, mostly medium grades at pri- 
vate terms; good-sized lots of Ohio 
fine washed delaine at 42 cents, fine 
unwashed delaine at 38 cents, fine un- 
washed clothing at 34 cents, three 
eighths-blood combing at 43 cents, and 
quarter-blood cembing at 42 cents. 

Eastern buyers have been trying 0 
operate a little lately in the country, 
but have found it difficult on account 
of the exalted ideas of the present hold- 

(Continued on Page 36.) 


cents; 


lines of 


delaine at 3/ 
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shed 
| de- 
shed THIS IS A PHOTO OF FIVE REGISTERED RAMBOUILLET EWE 
),000 : LAMBS SIRED BY A RAMBOUILLET RAM THAT WAS 12 YEARS OLD AT 
lood THE TIME OF SERVICE. THE PHOTO WAS TAKEN AT A WESTERN FAIR 
; of THIS FALL. THE RAM IS STILL ALIVE AND VIGOROUS AT 13 YEARS OLD, 

37 AND WAS BRED TO 70 EWES THIS FALL. RAMS OF MOST OTHER 
lood BREEDS ARE IN THE SCRAP HEAP BEFORE THEY REACH HALF THIS 
lines AGE. 
1g at 
iths- THIS LONGEVITY OF THE RAMBOUILLET HAS MADE MANY SHEEP- 
hing MEN RICH. WHILE OTHERS SPENT THEIR HARD EARNED MONEY BUY- 
rree- ING EWES EVERY FEW YEARS THE MAN WHO WAS BREEDING RAM- 
for BOUILLET EWES COULD BANK HIS MONEY, AS THE LIFE OF SUCH 
Ohio EWES WAS NEARLY DOUBLE THAT OF EWES OF OTHER BREEDS. 
Res IF YOU WANT RAMBOUILLET EWES THE ONLY SURE WAY TO GET 
fae THEM IS TO USE RAMBOUILLET RAMS THIS FALL. 
> un- nay . . « 
nee For information about the Rambouillet, write to 
a. . 7 4 s e 
~»{{ American Rambouillet Breeders’ Association 
ntry, 

int » s * s 
voll Dwight Lincoln, Sec’y, Marysville, Ohio 
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Your Health Demands It! 








P URING the year ending | 

June 30, 1916, United || 
States Meat Inspectors did not Hl} 
find a single case of tuberculosis _ 
in 11,985,926 carcasses of | 
Mutton and Lamb that they in- | 
spected. 



































In addition to being the most nutritious and most easily | 


a health standpoint. HI 


digested, mutton and lamb are also the safest meat from 
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THE SMITH WAY 


IS THE WAY of sheepmen wise in the school of 
Marketing Experience and of those analyzing past 
records of Salesmanship and Service as reflected 
in Marketing Results. 


THE SMITH WAY is a Way of Satisfaction and 
No Regrets—A Way blazed by in-numerable signs 


of Honesty and Efficiency, deeply carved by the 


testimony of those who well know the trail. 


THE SMITH WAY is the Way of Broad Minded 
Sheepmen—Meen who not only gather the present 
harvest in its fullest measure, but likewise with a 
far seeing vision to the future welfare of the in- 
dustry. 


JOHN SMITH 
CHAS. E. COYLE 


THE SMITH WAY is a Way of Safeguarding 
present prosperity—Maintaining Honest Open Com- 
petitive Markets—Giving maximum service both as 
to Quality and Quantity—Striving for continued 
Marketing Welfare. 


SUCH A WAY should appeal to every Sheep- 
man—lIt is a Way that, not only brings Satisfaction 
in Dollars and Cents but likewise in the knowledge 
of having an Intelligent Marketing Co-Worker 
whose Honesty, Integrity and Ability is unques- 
tioned. 

THE SMITH WAY is a Way that deserves your 
unqualified support—A Way that will reward your 
co-operation and consignments to 


W. R. SMITH & SON 


‘“‘Who Handle Nothing But Sheep” 
Union Stock Yards 


WM. R. (Bill) SMITH 
J. CLARK BASTES 


Chicago 





Omaha 




















“THE ONLY PAINT THAT, 


Wyoming Experiment] 


/SCOURED PERFECTLY” 











KEMPS 


Kemps Australian Branding Liquid— 
Most Practical Brand for the West— 
Goes F'urther Than Crude Brands— 
Lasts F'rom Shearing to Shearing— 
Scours Out. 


ASK ANY WESTERN MERCHANT 


Write for Special Booklet Giving Opinion of Woolen Manufacturers Regarding Linseed Oil and Lamp Black Brand 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago, Ill. 


PROPRIETORS COOPER'S SHEEP DIP. 


Utah Distributing Agents, SALT LAKE HARDWARE C0O., Salt Lake City 


Washington and Oregon Distributing Agents, CENTRAL DOOR & LUMBER CO., Portland, Oregon 
Central Texas Distributing Agents, WOOL GROWERS’ CENTRAL STORAGE CO, San Angelo, Texas 


California Distributing Agent: HUNTER-JOHNSON CO., San Francisco, California 


Montana Branch, C. F. WIGGS, Manager, Billings, Montana 
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WANTED 


HIDES AND SKINS 


IN ANY QUANTITY 


UTAH HIDE & LIVE STOCK COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1891 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


HIGHEST MARKET PRICES. LIBERAL ASSORTMENT. PROMPT RETURNS. 


PRICE LIST AND SHIPPING TAGS CHEERFULLY 


MAILED ON REQUEST. 














ALWAYS GOOD 
ALWAYS PURE 
ALWAYS READY 


APPETIZING 
SATISFYING 
GRATIFYING 

















ALSAIS RIGHT, DAY OR NIGHT 











no more healthful, satisfying, delicious foods 
are prepared than those that bear the dis- 
tinctive label of 


PIERCE S 


They include Pierce’s Pork and Beans, 
Tomato Catsup, Tomatoes, Tomato Soup, 
Hominy, Sauerkraut, Table Syrup and others 
packed and backed by 


UTAH CANNING COMPANY 


THE DADDY OF ’EM ALL. OGDEN, SINCE 1888. 
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OUR FIFTY-THIRD 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 

On January 4, 5, and 6, in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, will be held the Fifty-third 
Annual Convention of the. National 
The call 
for the meeting has been issued by 
President Hagenbarth, and the dates 
were selected after consultation with 
the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation. 

We do not know _ what excuse a 
sheepman could offer this year for fail- 
ure to attend his National convention. 
He has had a year of unbounded pros- 
perity, such as he has never had be- 
fore, and certainly his finances must be 
in condition to permit him to improve 
his mind by attending his great Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ convention. 

This year, the convention will be 
largely one of discussion ; long speeches 
will be eliminated, and it will be more 
ofan experience meeting than any- 
thing before attempted by the associa- 
tion. We have every reason to believe 
that a phenomenal attendance will re- 
sult, 


Wool Growers’ Association. 





THE INTERNATIONAL. 


The Chicago International Live 
Stock Exposition will be held this year 
December 2-9. It is accredited the 
world’s greatest live stock show, and 
we think it fully merits this distinction. 
The prosperity of the stockmen 
throughout the West offers them an 
Opportunity to attend this wonderful 
exhibition, and we are sure the expense 
and trouble incident to attendance will 


be greatly the advanced 
knowledge obtained thereby. It is very 
gratifying that so many Western stock- 
men have indicated their intention of 
attending this year’s International, and 
we hope that hundreds more will avail 
themselves of the opportunity. 


repaid in 





ASSOCIATION WORK. 





Certain railroads are endeavoring to 
establish a charge for sanding and bed- 
ding cars and the justice of the charge 
will be heard by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in Omaha, Novem- 
ber 17. An officer of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association will be 
present at that hearing to represent the 
interests of the sheepmen . 

The case involving the rates on cot- 
ton seed cake to Northwestern states 
will come again before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at Oklahoma 
City on November 25. An officer of 
the National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion will be present to protect the in- 
terests of Western sheepmen at that 
hearing. 

When the 640-Acre Grazing Home- 
stead bill passed the House, it provid- 
ed for the withdrawal of trails one- 
fourth of a mile wide to Forest Re- 
serves, watering holes, and _ shipping 
points. On the recommendation of the 
stockmen’s committee, the Senate 
amended this provision so as to give 
the Secretary of Interior authority to 
withdraw the land “needed” for trails. 
All stockmen will understand that a 
trail one-fourth of a mile wide would 
be worthless so far as grazfng would 
be concerned. As will 


these trails 
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sooner or later handle most of the live 
stock in the West, it is essential that 
they be laid out with a very liberal 
hand, and in some places they will need 
to be several sections wide and at all 
points should be at least one section 
wide. As the House provision and the 
Senate provision regarding these trails 
are different, the matter will be adjust- 
ed by a conference between the House 
and Senate early in December. A 
member of the National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association will go to Washington 
in the near future to recommend that 
the Senate provision be accepted. 





THE NATIONAL 
WOOL WAREHOUSE AND 

STORAGE COMPANY 
Word has reached us unofficially that 
the question of continuing or discon- 
tinuing the National Wool Warehouse 
and Storage Company will be deter- 
mined by the officers of that concern at 
a meeting in Chicago early in Decem- 
ber. While we do not doubt for a mo- 
ment, but that the National Wool 
Warehouse and Storage Company will 
be continued, yet we cannot miss this 
opportunity of impressing on  sheep- 
men the absolute necessity of giving 
broader support to this most wonderful 
institution. So far as handling wool 
is concerned, the National Wool Ware- 
house and Storage Company has been 
a pronounced success. Its finances are 
in excellent condition and it can liqui- 
date with a nice profit to all of its stock- 
holders. However, while the stock- 
holders might immediately profit by 
the liquidation of the Warehouse, the 
sheep industry in general would suffer 
a tremendous loss. We have said in 
these pages many times that the Na- 
tional Wool Warehouse and Storage 
Company was the most useful and had 
been the most successful of any insti- 
tution established by Western sheep- 
men. In the matter of reform in hand- 
ling our wool, the Warehouse has been 
the leader and through its efforts has 
established a simple but sensible sys- 
tem of wool preparation in the West- 
ern states, and we have not the slight- 
est doubt that, if the Warehouse goes 
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on, this system will ultimately spread 
throughout the entire West to the bene- 
fit of all sheepmen. 

The educational campaign conduct- 
ed by the Warehouse for the improve- 
ment of wool has been unequalled by 
any similar campaign conducted any- 
where in the world. Naturally the 
Warehouse has had the funds with 
which to do these things, but it has 
done them in a thorough and expert 
manner. 

Of course, it is discouraging to the 
officers of the Warehouse to go on 
supported by only a small percentage 
of Western sheepmen, and while the 
men who are supporting the Ware- 
house will continue to do so, yet it is 
discouraging to them and their officers 
to attempt to bring about a broad, big 
reform in the American wool market 
with the support of such a small con- 
tingency. Unfortunately tor the wel- 
fare of the Warehouse, its work has 
been of about as much benefit to the 
men who do not belong to it as to the 
ones who do, and, therefore, many 
have selfishly refrained from identifica- 
tion with it, and this has naturally 
limited the usefulness of that institu- 
tion. However, if the Warehouse was 
to suspend operations, practically 
every Western sheepman would be in- 
fluenced thereby, and we _ take this 
means of calling attention to the neces- 
sity of giving this excellent institution 
the moral and financial support that 
it is justly entitled to. We do not 
think for a moment that the men who 
have consistently sent their wool to 
the National Wool Warehouse and 
Storage Company will allow it to be 
liquidated. 





STOCK TRAILS. 





In the last issue of this paper, we 
published the 640-Acre Grazing Home- 
stead bill, and suggested that it would 
become a law about January first, The 
stockmen’s committee had an amend- 
ment inserted in this bill, 
Secretary of Interior authority to 
withdraw from entry the land “needed” 
for trails and driveways in the move- 
ment of stock to watering holes, ship- 


giving the - 


ping points, and between summer and 
winter ranges. 

On September 25, the National Wool 
Growers’ Association wrote a letter to 
every member of this organization, urg- 
ing them to get together and have 
these trails withdrawn at once. The 
woolgrowers of Idaho have aranged for 
the withdrawal of their trails, but so 
far as we know, woolgrowers of other 
states have not made such 
ments. 


arrange- 
These trails can be withdrawn 
before the law passes and we want 
again to impress on the sheepmen the 
necessity of having them laid out and 
withdrawn at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 





WITHDRAW WATER HOLES. 





Under the grazing homestead bill the 
Secretary of Interior is given authori- 
ty to withdraw from entry water for 
stock purposes. This means that wa- 
tering places on rivers and watering 
holes can be set aside for the public 
use. We suggest that our sheepmen 
should lose no time in getting their wa- 
tering place set aside. 





A NEW PACKING PLANT.’ 

It was recently announced that the 
Cudahy Packing Company has pur- 
chased the old Intermountain Packing 
and Provision Company at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and will, about January 
first, open a packing plant at that point. 
The old packing plant is to be re- 
modeled and put on an up-to-date basis. 
The new Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 
adjoins the plant, and a movement is 
on foot to make Salt Lake City an im- 
portant meat packing center. It is prob- 
able, however, that the Cudahy people 
will devote most of their attention to 
packing pork products in the near fu- 
ture. 





SHEEP PELT PRICES. 





Boston reports the market for sheep 
and lamb pelts as rather a sky rocket 
affair. Chicago packers are selling their 
sheep and lamb pelts at from $2.40 to 
$2.50 each. Dry Western sheep hides 
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are selling around 25 cents a pound, 
It is certain the stocks of sheep skins 
on hand are very limited and that fur- 
ther advances in price are anticipated, 
This high price for pelts is serving 
to advance the market for fed 
and lambs. 


sheep 





FIX STOCK TRAILS. 





Under the leadership of the National 
Forest officers, the woolgrowers in the 
different sections of Idaho have had 
many meetings and have prepared to 
have withdrawn trails on the public 
domain as provided for in the 640-Acre 
Homestead bill. This is a wise provi- 
sion on the part of Idaho sheepmen, 
and it is to be hoped that sheepmen 
in other states have likewise prepared 
to have their trails withdrawn. 





A GOOD SNOWFALL. 





On November 6, considerable snow 
fell throughout the Intermountain 
country. It covered most of the states 
of Utah, eastern Idaho, southern Mon- 
tana, and western Wyoming. If it 
reached other territory, we have not 
been so advised. This snowfall was 
badly needed and will serve to supply 
water in many dry spots. 





NEW MANAGER FOR 
SALT LAKE STOCK YARDS 
Mr. J. H. Manderfield, who for many 
years has been Assistant General 
Freight and Passenger Agent of the 
Salt Lake Route, recently 
that position to become manager of the 
Union Stock Yards at Salt Lake City. 
Mr. Field, who has been manager of 
these yards, has accepted a position as 
traveling representative of the yards, 
and Mr. Manderfield will take his place 
as local manager. 


resrgned 





NEW RECORDS BY DENVER. 





Denver received 470,714 sheep and 
lambs in October, making a new rec 
ord. A year ago the same month pro 
duced 301,108. 
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Revival of a Decadent Industry 


ONANZA sheep feeding is now 
B regarded as economically impos- 
sible. The farmer feeder has 
urgely displaced the big operators of 
0 individuals 
i a feed lot output of 100,000 


It was a 


ther days when several 
pasted ( 
r more. logical evolution 
that has been of undoubted advantage 
To S. M. Parham of Bill- 


ings, Montana, belongs the distinction, 


to the trade. 


however, of reinstating the feeding in- 
lustry on a large scale and demonstrat- 
ag that finishing large numbers is not 
The names of 
those who figured as 


impossible. many of 


By J. E. DARROW 


Parham sold on the Chicago market 
alone 80,958 sheep and lambs, which 
$610,356.27, 


$7.54 per head, including culls. 


grossed an average of 
Par- 
ham’s purchasing is done exclusively 


in Montana. Finishing is done at the 


big feeding stations near Chicago, 
Montgomery, Stockdale, and Belvid- 
er handling the entire band. After 


leaving Montana feed lots, the stock is 
held at these points from tei to sixty 
the 
exigencies of the occasion, market con- 
ditions and that of the stock being the 


days according to conditions and 


weight, or within 15 cents of the yard 
record. The average price of the en- 
tire band was $10.50 per hundred- 
weight, only culls, which were few, 
selling below $9. Wooled lambs were 
marketed previous to the boom that 
culminated in the $12.90 record in 
May and none sold above $10.85. Bulk 


of the lambs reached market at pop- 
ular 75 to 83-pound weights. Few of 


the big feeders of the bonanza period 
were able to boast of a more spectac- 
ular performance. Profit on the trans- 
action was approximately $1 per head. 
Parham is an optim- 





aptains of the indus- 
ty during the bonanza 
lays are all but forgot- 
fen even in trade cir- 
des. Parham’s advent 
being of recent date. 
Ten years ago he was 
eding a few loads of 
lambs each winter on a 
southern 
farm, 


Michigan 
but possessing 
resight jumped into 
the game at an oppor- 
tune moment. His oper- 
ations in recent years 
lave astounded even 
the old timers. Unlike 
many of the big feeders 
fother days, he has 
not “gone broke.” Last 











winter Parham cleaned 
ipa sum variously es- 
mated, but requiring six hgures—for 
fumeration purposes. Early. last 
pring, he was purchasing for fall de- 
very at prices that insured substan- 
tal profit and, while retaining a large 
umber for winter finishing purposes 
las turned over many thousand to 
teders. During the past year, Par- 
tam who is associated in this enter- 
tise by his son, Owen B. Parham, has 
tandled approximately 300,000 head 
and at the market sheep and lambs of 
‘Perham feeding” have the same 
tandard as the product of the Wood 
live Stock Company. Last winter 


Registered Hampshire Ewes of J. J. Craner, Corrine, Utah. 


chief factors. 

Lambs fed by Parham last winter 
cost $6 to $10 per hundredweight, the 
highest prices being paid late in the 
season for stock of shearing value, 32,- 
000 being put through the clipping 
process. The lambs sheared an aver- 
age of nearly eight pounds per head, 
the wool realizing 30%@31% cents 
per pound. About 2,500 wethers were 
shorn, averaging 12 pounds per head, 
selling at 26 cents per pound. The 32,- 
000 fleeces realized approximately $80,- 
000. Shorn lambs sold on the Chicago 
market as high as $11.15 per hundred- 


ist. Discussing the 
wool and mutton out- 


look with a NA- 
TIONAL WOOL 
GROW ER’S repre- 


sentative he said: “The 
sheep. business has ex- 
perienced _ vicissitude 
and prosperity at inter- 
vals, but the record of 
the past two years is 
without precedent. 
Everybody growing or 
handling sheep has 
made money and those 


with sufficient fore- 
sight to back their 
judgment have been 


well rewarded. There 





may be some skeptic- 
ism as to what the fu- 
ture has in store, but I 
No 


am an _ optimist. logical rea- 
son for materially lower prices ex- 
ists and I look for a _ remunera- 


tive market for many years to come. 
All summer new records have been 
steadily made and in my opinion we 
are going into a profitable winter for 
the feeder, although the feed bill wears 
a formidable appearance and the stuff 
has been put into feed lots at the high- 
est cost in trade history. Early last 
spring, we contracted 50,000 lambs in 
Montana for fall delivery at $7@7.50 
per hundredweight, and results show 
that our confidence in the future of the 
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market was not displaced. 

“Regardless of war influences a high 
market was inevitable. Depletion of 
domestic flocks for more than a de- 
cade past would have elevated values 
materially even had Australia not run 
into the worst drouth in its history and 
war in Europe been a contributory in- 
fluence. The low recent 
years were, in fact, an assurance of 
the kind of market we are now getting, 
which, in my judgment, will continue 
for the sole reason that production of 
All that 
is necessary to keep the business on a 
safe and sane basis is to avoid inflation. 
For the man who understands sheep 
and has a place to handle his flock the 
prospect has never been as bright. 


prices of 


wool and mutton is deficient. 


“We can produce a vastly greater 
number of lambs in the United States 
than at present without taxing the con- 
the 
people and unless flocks increase short- 
cer- 
Regardless of present prices get- 


sumptive capacity of American 
age of both wool and mutton is 
tain. 
ting into the sheep business does not 
require heavy investment. A modest 
start may be made, and I believe those 
who begin that way will have better 
prospect of success than the plungers 
fre- 
quently renders failure inevitable. The 
average farmer ought to keep a flock 


whose ignorance of the business 


of ewes and there are millions of acres 
of land that now produce little of any- 
thing but which might be made 
tremely productive by properly install- 


ex- 


ing and caring for sheep.” 

Parham is now wholly a feeder and 
trader, doing considerable breeding on 
his own account. He moved to Mon- 
tana eleven years ago after having de- 
termined that the time was opportune 
for a “strike” in sheep. He ac- 
quired a large tract of land on the 
“North side” of the Yellowstone river 
near Billings and owns another near 
Park City, Montana, on both of which 
he has provided equipment for handl- 
ing his purchases. At Westboro in 
northern Wisconsin, he has a tract of 
nearly 2,000 acres under fence, which 
is designed to be a sheep feeding sta- 
tion, by the use of which he can avoid 
the expense incidental to using the 


has 
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railroad feeding stations near Chicago. 

Parham’s career is a refutation of the 
theory that under new conditions feed- 
ing sheep or lambs by the hundred 
thousands is impossible and that the 
big feeder has been sent into oblivion 
by the farm operator. He is the pos- 
sessor of sufficient energy and experi- 
backed by abundant capital to 
demonstrate the possibilities of de- 


ence, 


velopment now that the business has 
apparently, if not actually, gone on a 
permanently profitable basis. Parham’s 
operations recall the days when half a 
million, or were fed 
around St. Paul and Minneapolis and 


more, sheep 
other big feed lots were scattered over 
the country, but the feeders of that 
period encountered obstacles that have 
since been eliminated, the worst of 
which was an uncertain market. 





ARMOUR MAN RAISING SHEEP. 


James Brown, head of the Armour 
cattle buying force and a noted Short- 
horn breeder, is embarking extensively 
in sheep. His are under the 
management of Noel Gibson, son of 
Richard Gibson, the Canadian sheep 
breeder. 


flocks 


Brown has a large farm at 
Elgin, Illinois, on which he produced 
close to $5,000 worth of lambs and wool 
this year and another at Morocco, Indi- 
ana, about eighty miles from Chicago. 
He is making a demonstration that 
there is money in sheep on high priced 
land, not on a small farm flock basis, 
but when conducted on a scale of some 
magnitude, under competent manage- 
ment. 





PREDICTS FORTY CENT WOOL. 

“A steady advance in wool is a safe 
prediction,” said C. H. Shurte. “My 
prediction is that forty cents will be 
the common price for Western clips 
next spring. 
money 


Selling in advance at less 
will be questionable policy. 
Pelts are now worth $2.50@3.00 that 
during the depression period found 
slow sale at 75 cents to $1.00. My ad- 
vice to the grower is to hesitate before 
selling wool at early bids unless they 
are high enough.” 
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(Boston Wool Market Continued) 
ers of the remaining wools. A litt) 
has been done on the basis of 39 cent 
on the cars for medium clips and 3} 
cents for fine, but these prices are th 
minimum, and others claim to be pay- 
ing more, and even at that are not ar. 
ceding to the most extreme demangs 
of hoiders. 

Conditions continue very strong in 
all foreign markets, especially in South 
America. Boston buyers have recently 
paid 45 cents for Lincolns, 47 cents 
for straight quarters and 49 cents for 
high quarters, all at Buenos Aires 
Round lots of these wools are quoted 
at 46 to 47 cents. Round lots of Mont. 
evideo crossbreds are quotable at 47 
to 48 cents, Concordia fine crossbreds 
at 50 cents, and Chubuts at 30 cents 
all South American quotations being 
cost and freight New York. 

Australasia reports very firm mar- 
kets also, with choice Merinos costing 
well over a dollar 
here. The leading event of the month 
has been the announcement by the 
New Zealand authorities that exports 
of “crutchings” would be allowed t 
be made to this country. On the 
strength of this buying orders were 
sent out from this market, but it was 
found that exports were only availabl 
of the coarser, poorer lots, suitable for 
carpet mills. 


clean-landed cost 


Greasy foreign wools have sold in: 
moderate way, owing to the depleted 
stocks of the more desirable grades 
Choice Cape combing wools have soll 
up to 85 to 90 cents, and Australiat 
fine combing to 85 cents to $1. These 
are the extreme prices, depending, 0 
the quality and condition of the wool 
Best scoured foreign wools have soll 
on the basis of 75 to 85 cents for Aus 
tralian and 60 to 65 cents for Cape. 





FEEDERS FALL-SHEARING. 





Owing to the high level of the wo 
market, feeders are fall-shearing lambs 
by the thousands. This will send many 
shorn lambs to market during the ne 
three months. Shorn lambs sold eat} 
in November at $9 that made 17 pounés 
in 30 days running in a cornfield. 
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SHEEP AT THE 
INTERNATIONAL 


The National Wool Growers’ Associ- 
ation desires very much to encuurage 
the exhibition of sheep at the Chicago 
International Live Stock Exposition. 
The Association feels that this should 
be the great central sheep show of the 
United States as it is really an inter- 
national affair and does the sheep in- 
dustry much more good than could be 
obtained by exhibiting at a distinctly 
sheep show. 

In order to encourage the showing 
the National Wool Grower 
has set aside $100 for premiums at the 
forthcoming International. The Inter- 


of sheep, 
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VIGOR OF MERINOS. 


At the Utah State Fair, P. J. Quealy 
of Cokeville, Wyoming, exhibited a 
pen of five Rambouillet ewe lambs, all 
sired by the ram No. 26. Twenty-six 
was purchased from Mr. Butterfield 
several years ago and has been in Mr. 
Quealy’s flock ever since. This ram 
is now thirteen years old and is re- 
ported to be still strong and vigorous, 
in fact so much so that he has been 
Last 
year, he sired a large number of lambs, 
and it is believed that he will maintain 
his vigor until fifteen years o1 age. 


bred to seventy ewes this year. 


This is a remarkable demonstration of 
the longevity of Merino sheep. 


37 
A SHEEP MARKER. 


On another page of this issue will be 
found a half page advertisement of the 
universal marking device, a scheme for 
showing which ewes have been served 
by the ram and for identifying, if de- 
sired, the service of any particular ram: 
We have never seen this device’ tried 
nor do we know anything about it per- 
sonally, but it appeals to us asa 
scheme that should prove very valu- 
By the use of different colored 
chalks in this device, a breeder would 
be able to identify the ewes bred to 
any particular ram even where a large 
number of rams were used. No doubt 
it will be very valuable in pure bred 


able. 





national gives a premium of $20 in 
each class for the flock. This paper 
has agreed to duplicate these flock pre- 
miums in the classes for Rambouillets, 
Lincolns, Cotswolds, Hampshires, and 
Shropshires. As soon as the Interna- 
tional awards are made, the National 
Wool Grower will issue a check for 
$20 to the winner in 
classes. 

The National Wool Growers’ Associ- 
ation wants to see the International be- 
come a great sheep show, and in order 
to encourage it, it has been suggested 
that it be made the official show of 
the National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion. 


each of these 


Reluctantly Leaving the National forest. 


AN INDIANA SHEEP VENTURE. 


James Fowler of 
has started in the sheep business in a 
practical way with a band of 350 head 
of 105-pound Washington 
They were purchased at Chica- 
$10.10 per hundred- 
Rams were turned in about 
the middle of October for March lambs. 
A competent shepherd is in charge of 
the work which is expected to demon- 
strate that bands of this size can be 
profitably maintained under farm con- 
ditions. 


Fowler, Indiana, 


yearling 
ewes, 
go at a cost of 


weight. 


These ewes were from Ram- 
bouillet dams by Shropshire sires. 
j. EB. P. 


flocks. However, the owners of this 
device have made it principally for use 
in connection with range flocks so as to 
know what ewes have or have not been 
bred. It seems to us that, in some 
cases, it would be desirable to use an 
invention of this kind on the range 
sheep so that the unbred ewes could be 
detected and bred at a later period. 
We trust that some of our breeders 
will give this invention a fair trial and 
report its success or failure through the 
pages of this paper. 





Arrange to meet your neighbors at 
at the National Wool Grower’s con- 
vention. 
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BOSTON WOOL MARKET. 
Arizona— 
Arizona choice fine combing........ 33@ 34 
Arizona average fine combing....... 31@33 
Arizona choice fine clothing........ 32@34 
Arizona average fine clothing........ 31@33 
Arizona choice half blood........... 35@37 
Arizona average half biood.......... 33@35 
Arizona choice three-eighths blood. .37@38 
Arizona average three eighths blood..36@37 
Arizona choice quarter blood....... 38@39 
Arizona average quarter blood...... 36@37 
NI, a sik cccrdwinieaielned eae sass 36@37 
Colorado— 

Colorado choice fine combing ...... 31@32 
Colorado average fine combing..... 29@30 
Colorado choice fine clothing........ 29@30 
Colorado average fine clothing...... 27@28 
Colorado choice half blood ......... 33@39 
Colorado average half blood........ 29@32 


Colorado choice three-eighths blood.37@42 
olorado average three-eighths blood.31@35 


Colorado choiceequarter blood....... 39@40 
Colorado average quarter blood..... 35@37 
ee ee ee 36@37 
Idaho— 
Idaho choice fine combing ......... 31@32 
Idaho average fine combing......... 29@31 
Idaho choice fine clothing .......... 29@30 
Idaho average fine clothing.......... 27@29 
Idaho choice half blood............. 32@34 
Idaho average half blood........... 30@32 


Idaho choice three-eighths blood....36@38 
Idaho average three-eighths blood...35@36 


Idaho choice quarter blood.......... 36@38 
Idaho average quarter blood......... 34@36 
NE a ie ad odin 3 o-Hominien occcuete 36@37 
Montana— 
Montana choice fine combing....... 36@37 
Montana average fine combing...... 34@36 
Montana choice fine clothing....... 31@33 
Montana average fine clothing ....30@32 
Montana choice half blood.......... 38@40 
Montana average half blood......... 37@38 


Montana choice three-eighths blood.38@40 
Montana average three-eighths blood.37@38 


Montana choice quarter blood....... 38@39 
Montana average quarter blood..... 37@38 
EI cc eb ces acu coe weles. 0% 36@37 
New Mexico— 
New Mexico choice fine combing... .31@32 
New Mexico average fine combing...28@30 
New Mexico choice fine clothing..... 29@30 
New Mexico average fine clothing. .26@28 
New Mexico choice half blood....... 33@34 
New Mexico average half blood..... 31@32 
New Mexico choice three-eighths 
ee er ere 35@36 
New Mexico average three-eighths 
eS og acalidt cnet ay oa Sint ee 34@35 
New Mexico choice quarter blood....35@36 
New Mexico average quarter blood. .34@35 
TOG ee TOON oo coe ceivcevesces 36@37 
Oregon— 
Oregon choice fine combing........ 31@33 
Oregon average fine combing ...... 29@31 
Oregon choice fine clothing........ 29@30 


Wyoming choice three-eighths blood.37@39 
Wyoming average three-eighths blood37@38 


Wyoming choice quarter blood...... 37@39 

Wyoming average quarter blood..... 36@38 

TU ININ © 5 o. ao c0ss 0 e'alecel © aia eiera 36@37 
Texas—Scoured— 

Texas fine 12 months, clean........ 85@90 

Texas fine. 8 months, clean......... 73@75 

TERRS TO BA, CIOBD......c.ccccccicces 60@62 





MORE SILOS. 


Several Idaho sheepmen have con- 
structed silos during the past summer 
and more will be built next summer. 
A firm of contractors has been build- 
ing cement silos of large demensions 
at a price of $350 each. A few silos 
have also been built in Utah and more 
will be constructed next summer. 





PUBLISHING NONSENSE. 


More nonsense is published about 
our flocks of pure bred sheep in this 
country than, it seems to us, is pub- 
lished regarding any other class of 
commodity that is advertised. Not long 
since, we read in one of the papers 
about a man’s Hampshires, in which it 
was meant to infer that he had 800 reg- 
istered ewes and that his stud rams had 
cost him an average of $400 each. As 
a matter of fact this man had 25 ewes 
and 100 registered ewe lambs, the rest 
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Oregon average fine clothing........ 26@ oa : . 4 
eae prs half Asse gag pee ns “ on ane mong —_ wes. 
Oregon average half blood........... 31@32 rams instead of costing $400 have not 
Oregon choice three-eighths blood....34@36 COSt an average of $100 each, yet this 
Oregon average three-eighths blood..33@35 Story was published simply to get a 
Oregon choice quarter blood ....... 34@36 little advertising. We think that most 
ae ee ee merges toll 

tah — of this class when they see it. 

Utah choice fine combing........... 31@32 

Utah average fine combing ......... 29@31 THE YEAR’S SHEEP SUPPLY. 
Utah choice fine clothing........... 30@31 

Utah average fine clothing .......... 28@30 October receipts of sheep at west- 
aoe ehoice half blood....... ..0és0- 33@34 ern markets were heavy, all the prin- 
Jtah average half blood............ 31@33 eal See a Te 1 
Utah choice three-eighths blood....37@38 ial —- arn ns ee en ics 
Utah average three-eighths blood... .36@37 corresponding period last year. The 
Utah choice quarter blood........... 37@38 big gain was at Chjcago which had a 
Utah average quarter blood......... 36@37 heavy run from Montana and was back 
a Braid . 2... see eee ee eeeeee ee ees 37@38 in the feeder business, from which it 

yoming— : - . . 

Wyoming nn fine combing....... 32@34 was excluded by qeareniies last 
Wyoming average fipe combing...... 30@3z Omaha passed the half-million mark 
Wyoming choice fine clothing....... 29@31 and Kansas City made a good showing. 
Wyoming average fine clothing...... 25@28 The only decrease was at Sioux City, 
Wyoming choice half blood.......... 383@35 which can hardly be considered a sheep 
Wyoming average half blood......... 32@34 


mart of magnitude. Denver came to 
the front as a leading primary point. 
The year’s receipts show gains at Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, and St. Louis, but 
decreases elsewhere. Official figures 
for the two periods follow. 














October 1916 1915 Change 
Chicago ..... 577,354 317,205 -+260,149 
Kansas City . 239,055 182,684 -+ 56,371 
Omaha.. 530,093 463,106 -+ 66,987 
St. Louis .... 53,584 37,167 -+ 16,417 
St. Joseph ... 76,951 54,160. + 22,791 
Sioux City 63,449 72,309 — 8,860 

Totals . ..1,540,486 1,126,631 -+413,855 

Ten Months 
Chicago . . ..3,505,711 2,792,119 -++713,592 
Kansas City .1,527,034 1,524,843 + 2,191 
Omaha .. ...2,652,918 2,781,800 —128,882 
St. Louis .... 586,394 543,784 + 42,610 
St. Joseph 691,271 753,622 — 62,351 
Sioux City 234,435 253,099 — 18,664 

Totals .. .9,197,763 8,649,267 +548,496 

—I. E. P. 





CHEVIOTS BRING $11.25. 


On November first on the Chicago 
market, a small lot of twenty-two Chev- 
iot lambs from Indiana sold to a city 
butcher at $11.25 per hundredweight. 
This was twenty-five cents higher than 
any other lambs that day. They were 
little fellows weighing sixty-five 
pounds and will kill out micely. Few 
Cheviot lambs are grown in America. 
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WOOL SHORTAGE NEXT YEAR. PASTURE IRRIGATED 





An Australian writing of the wool 
situation in Australia and New Zealand 
predicts that Great Britain will be short 
of wool next year even if she does not 
allow a pound to be exported to the 
United States. This year the United 
States purchased from Australasia 
564,000 bales, but now the embargo is 
on and none can be imported trom this 
source. This Australian contends that 
the actual shortage in Australia next 
year will about equal our imports this 
year so that even if the United States 
is not allowed to buy in the Australian 
markets, Great Britain have no 
more wool available than she had last 
year. 


will 





INJUNCTION AGAINST DIPPING 





The Utah State Board of Sheep 
Commissioners issued an order early 
in the summer that required all sheep 
in Utah to be dipped once for ticks be- 
fore the first day of October. Under 
the law the board assumed that they 
had full authority to require dipping 
for ticks, but certain flock masters be- 
lieve that the law cannot be construed 
to give the board authority to 
pel the dipping of ticky sheep. There- 
fore, Neff Brothers and some others 
obtained from Judge Lewis a restrain- 
ing order prohibiting the board from 
compelling the dipping of their sheep. 
The case will be heard ard decided 
later. 


com- 





IMPORTING LINCOLNS. 





Mr. L. B. McCornick of Utah has re- 
cently purchased a considerable tract 
of land in eastern Utah, on which he 
intends to breed registered sheep. He 
has already purchased 100 registered 
Lincoln ewes in England that were 
bred while in that country. They are 
now en route to the United States and 
will be shipped to Utah before lambing. 
In addition to these English Lincolns 
Mr. McCornick has likewise purchased 
100 head of registered Lincoln ewes 
in Canada, which will also be shipped 
to his Utah ranch. 


ALFALFA WITH HOGS 





Washington, D. C.—By pasturing ir- 
rigated alfalfa pastures with hogs, the 
superintendent of the Huntley (Mon- 
tana) Reclamation Project Experiment 
Farm reports that he got returns in 
1915 at the rate of $75 to $88 per acre. 
This estimated return, he figures, is 
equivalent to $10.84 per ton, on the 
farm, for the hay crop which was har- 
vested and consumed by the hogs. 





NEW COTSWOLD FLOCK. 
As a result of the Cotswold rams 
shown at the ram sale by the Deseret 
Sheep Company of Boise, Idaho, the 
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livery which is about the middle of 
October, there will be quite a lot of 
grief on account of the fact that the 
lambs will not weigh heavy. Ewes are 
in fair to good condition. Our losses 
have not been heavy considering we 
are now having rains which indicate we 
will have an early spring and early 
grass. 


SOL BENJAMIN, New Mexico. 





OUR SECOND 
ANNUAL RAM SALE 





The Second Annual Ram Sale to be 
held under the auspices of the Nation- 
al Wool Growers’ Association will be 
held in Salt Lake City, Utah, August 
28, 29, 30, and 31, 1917. This early 


— 





Pack Outfit In Wenatchee National Forest, Washington. 


Deseret Live Stock Company of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, has recently pur- 
chased 100 registered Cotswold ewes 
from that firm. These ewes will be 
used as the foundation of a purebred 
Cotswold flock. 





IN CENTRAL NEW MEXICO. 





The conditions in our section of the 
country have not been the best. We 
had small rains, but no general rains. 
Some sections are very dry. The lambs 
that are grown in the mountainous 
country are good, but lambs in the 
lower altitudes are small and not fat. 
My opinion is that at the time of de- 


notice of the dates is given so that 
other meetings may be so arranged as 
not to conflict with the ram sale. 





SWEET CLOVER BLOATS. 





Mr. Lewis, an Idaho stockman, re- 
cently said to us: “You see it advertis- 
ed that sweet clover will not bloat 
stock, but I know better from experi- 
ence. We had lots of it growing along 
a ditch, and I turned the milk cows 
into that field, and the best cow in the 
bunch bloated and died within two 
hours. I then took the rest out of the 
pasture and will not try it again un- 
til the sweet clover is dried up.” 
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ENGLISH WOOL SITUATION. deed has been a revelation to the trade with 
ren in ascertaining the selling prices of the and 
> S. B. Hollings. various qualities of the domestic clip writ 
[0 S wes Bradford, October 19, 1916. and there seems to be no evidence of that 
The wool trade is looking on and saving anywhere. A large staff has Sout 
watching developments both in regard been created, central offices nave been woo 
to British grown wools as well as those taken, with Bradford as the head, and anol 
grown in Australasia, the commandeer- throughout the country there are Ame 
ing of the domestic clip naturally foc- thousands of assistants engaged in purc 
ussing attention upon the new clips of dealing with the British grown clip, oper 
our Colonies. It would be too much We are telling no secret when we say Mer 
to say that the home trade has been that lustre wools, such as _ Lincoln, Arm 
torn asunder by the Government as- Yorkshire and Nottingham fleeces, and 
suming control, and it is to soon to pro- which were bought at 32%c are being and 
nounce a verdict as to whether the Offered only to those working for the oar 
-move has been a beneficial one or oth- Government at 39c, net cash and no wou 
erwise. However. there is a concen- drafts in the country, which means a wou 
sus of opinion in the trade that the 00d cent more when the wool is land- futu 
same end could have been gained with ¢d in Bradford. This is practically the expr 
infinitely less trouble and annoyance, ‘S@me price as these wools were selling that 
and the machinery which has been set @t before the Government comman- priv 
Our Champion Ram Utah State Fair in motion is not liked to anyone. It deered the wool, which shows that cros 
is perhaps best not to say too much, there is going to be no saving to the viel 
KNO LIN & FINCH but the fact nevertheless remains that trade, but possibly more profit to the fort 
L the home clip has been controlled, Government. In the case of the best ed 1 
P Id h farmers being paid 35 per cent above Classes of North hogs these were pur- qua 
Soda Springs, ano the prices ruling in June, 1914, and in chased from the farmer at 35c and they pre: 
the selling arrangements which have have actually been sold at 45c. These nor 
‘ ’ been arriv ‘ . . facts throw an important sidelight upon frie 
We offer for this season’s een ived at, an average advance -smgoeea ee , ; a : 
of 6c to 8c per pound and in a few the wool situation so tar as it relates buy 
trade 400 first class, cases even more is to be the disposal to the domestic clip, and they are worth as | 
price to those wanting British grown taking cognizance of both by: home Sch 
March dropped, purebred wools. The trade certainly has not manufacturers as well as American has 
2 ‘a ee growers. oor 
Shropshire Ram Lambs. been hoodwinked, although it w as gen- x in 
: erally understood that the action of the The whole wool trade seems to be ~ 
They are grain fed and War Office was largely dictated waiting for an announcement regard- ord 
i 1 t diti fe ‘ through a desire to prevent wools ing the forthcoming Colonial clips, did 
in excellent condition 10 from rising, in fact to obtain the there being throughout the trade a 00 
immediate service. British clip at less money, and also to feeling of uncertainty. We keep be see 
provide adequate supplies for the needs ing told by responsible parties that cre 
of Great Brifain and her Allies. It in- some measure of control will be seen bal 
to 
ing 
2 ing 
Hampshire Ewes and Lincoln Rams 
We offer for sale about 600 unregistered Hampshire Ewes, 
ages range from yearlings to aged ewes. To parties taking 
oc entire lot a proper cut will be made. This lot is a bargain. 
We also offer 100 head of yearlings and two-year-old Lin- 
coln Rams. 
* 
Wood Livestock Company 
Spencer, Idaho 
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ade with respect to the clips of Australia 
Te)’ Saiormed on good authority || M.. K. PARSONS & COMPANY 
clip writer was informed on good authority ° * 
of that nothing will be done with the LIVE STOCK 
has South African clip. This is what the 1023 Kearns Building Phone Wasatch 412 SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
een wool trade cannot understand. These 
and anomalies have been seen ever since 
are America was denied the privilege of EWES FOR SALE ’ 
in purchasing in Coleman Street and her 1000 large Merino yearling ewes bred 500 Yearling Cotswold Rams 
lip. operations continued in Australia in to purebred Cotswold rams; also 
: am camp outfit—5 horses and free range. 
Say Merinos. It seems to many that if the J. W. HOWARD, RANGE RAMS —- STUD RAMS 
In, Army Council would take the wool St. Thomas, Nevada. 
ces, and textile trades into its confidence 
ing make a candid announcement re- 
| me make a Messrs. HICKMAN & SCRUBY, Court Lodge, 
the garding the future that the whole trade Egerton, Kent, England 
no would then be relievel and everyone Export Pedigree Livestock 
s : would know how to act regarding the OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
nd- f - ce it i ise Specialty made of show herds, show 
: future. At present it is all surmise and Ecaa, cheer kelees’ tee tae Paauuee 
the Pw ey » oe re]; . sine Exposition. 
expectation, the general feeling being Livestock is booming in North Ameri- 
ing / ric al o : ca, there is nothing to hinder importa- 
g that America a not a the ee enon tee exports from he 
an- ivileoe of Si New Zeal: land, and the extra cost of insurance, 
Ni privilege of — ew Zea “8 freight, ete, is too small to make any 
na crossbreds , 1 1s 5) 1e difference. 
; crossbreds at . » but that is not . . Send for full particulars at once, if 
the view of the writer. We tavor the in- in a hurry, enquire by week end cabled - 
A ’ ; ; letter. Americans ought to be import- 
the formation that America will be grant- ing butis cy zams by hundreds and we 
4 ge want to ge usy. 5 
est > Jrivil of purchasing a simila Our flock consists of 2500 REGISTERED 
ed oe ee = i COTSWOLD EWES and includes the best 
ur- quantity of wool to what. she did in bleed of Radlesd and Acsecton. 
hey -war vears i in Australi 
t pre-war years, but neither in Australia ° In t ld We eites tec le cxien e 
ese nor New Zealand will our American Linco S sas: 0 Swo S Cotswold Yearling Rams and 1000 Ram 
Don friends be granted the opportunity of ; we Lambe. Wo tevite inapection. af ue Saute, 
ais ; ‘ , One carload of yearling Lincoln 
. buying on anything like the same scale Rams, one car of yearling Cotswold Deseret Sheep Company 
rth s lact ve / —— eee 
as last year. According _to Messrs. Rams, a few cars of Lincoln and Boise, Idaho 
me Schwartze, Buchanan & Co., America Cotswold Ram lambs, a car each of 
can has absorbed up to the close of the last re and Parser Ewes; also a 
° ° ~ ~ ° ew cnoice stu ams. 
series of sales 667,000 bales of Colonial 
be wools, wnich easily constitutes a rec- R. S. ROBSON & SON, . th " ti W l 6 
rd- ord. Her takings previous to the war Denfield, Ontario, Canada. Mention 8 Nationa 00! orower 
ips, did not average much more than 150,- 
ea 000 to 200,00 bales per annum, but it 
be- seems to us that with America’s in- 
hat creased requirements about 250,000 
een bales could be allowed to be exported 
wal to the United States without prices be- 


ing affected, or the home trade suffer- 
ing in the least by that quantity of wool 


COTSWOLD EWES 


We offer for sale 200 head 
of Registered Cotswold 
Ewes. Prices right. 














A band of 1000 purebred Lincoin and Cotswold twes. 
GEO. DAYBELL & SONS Bred from the best stook to be found in United States 
Charleston, Utah and Canada. Owned by Austin Bros., Salt LakeCity, Utah 
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being out of her hands. There seems 
to be abroad a feeling that so tar as 
Merinos are concerned America will be 
asked to concentrate whatever buying 
power is allowed upon medium and 
family wools, it being doubtful if the 
privilege of taking the cream of the 
West Victorian Merinos as_ she has 
done for many years will be granted 
her. Now that there is free wool, 
America has the machinery for dealing 
quite as effectively as the West Riding 
with medium combing and carbonizing 
wools, and it is this class which can be 
dispensed with most easily. , 





THE TIME FOR WORK. 





We want again to urge upon West- 
ern sheepmen the importance of taking 
up the fight against the coyote this 
winter. Reports that we have received 
indicate a material reduction in the 
number of these pests in Idaho, Ore- 
gon and Nevada, as well as in those 


EWES WANTED 


Wanted to lease a band of 
ewes for a term of years. 








Reference Given. 


KARL H. ASMUSSEN 
R. 5. BOISE, IDAHO 














MT. 


PLEASANT RAMBOUILLET 





ZOnwnCE 


Some of My Stud Rams. 
My breeding Is from the world’s most noted flocks 
We offer for 1916—300 very choice 
yearling rams, large, smooth and fine 
wooled; also some ewes of the same 
type. We furnish rams for prominent 
breeders. For particulars call or write. 


VISITORS WELCOME. 

















hese K. MADSEN, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
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sections where stockmen have attacked 
them in earnest. 

In many sections rabies is killing off 
the coyote, government hunters are 
doing good work, bounty laws are ac- 
counting for thousands of them, and 
altogether we think they are less num- 
erous than heretofore. 

If each sheepman or each group of 
sheepmen would now get together and 
employ a hunter as well as put out 
poison, many a $7.00 lamb will be 
saved next spring. 





IN EASTERN WASHINGTON. 





The sheep came out of the mountains 
in good condition, but the winter range 
is very dry, and if we don’t get rain 
soon, the sheep will begin to fall off. 
Breeding ewes are scarce and high, 
good yearling fine wool ewes are sell- 
ing around $10 per head and are hard 
to get at that. 

L. L. ROBINSON, Washington. 





SCENT FOR COYOTE BAIT. 


It has been found that the use of 
fetid scents is very valuable in attract- 
ing coyotes to poisonous 
traps. 


bait or to 
Below we give the directions 
for making this fetid bait as recom- 
mended by the United State Biologi- 
cal Survey and many old hunters: 
“Place a half-pound of raw beef in a 
wide-mouthed bottle and let it stand in 
a warm place, but not in the sun, for 
two to six weeks, or until it is thor- 
oughly decayed and the odor has be- 
come as offensive as possible. When 
decomposition has reached the proper 
stage, add a quart of sperm oil or any 
liquid animal oil. Lard oil may be 
used, but prairie dog oil is better. ‘Then 
add one ounce of pulverized asafetida 
and one ounce of tincture ot Siberian 
musk or Tonquin musk. If this can- 
not be secured, its place one 
ounce of dry, pulverized castoreum 
(beaver castor) or one ounce ot the 
common musk sold as perfumery. Mix 
well and bottle securely until used. 
“After setting the traps, apply the 
scent with stick or straw or by 
pouring from the bottle to the grass, 


use in 
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weeds or ground on the side ot the tray 
opposite that from which 
would naturally approach. Never py 
the scent on the trap, as the first im. 
pulse of the wolf after sniffing the 
scent is to roll on it.” 


the wolf 





LONDON WOOL PRICES. 


The following were the prevalling 
prices for wool in London on October 
19 of this year. These prices are for 
wool washed on the sheep’s back and 
shrinking around 25 per cent. 


LPOG) rs 
SOE GOW <cescsceeiceee 48 cents 
os ..... 46 cents 
nana... 46 cents 
TERT See eee 45 cents 





RAISE IN FOREST 
GRAZING FEES 





We understand that the Forest Ser- 
vice is now making estimates for an 
advance in the grazing fees on all Na- 
tional Forests. For some time, Con- 
gress has taken the position that these 
fees are not high enough and that the 
prosperous condition of stockmen en- 
ables them to pay more. This matter 
of grazing fees will be taken up at the 
National Wool Growers’ Convention. 





RAILROAD RATES 
FOR CONVENTION 





For the Fifty-third Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Wool 
Association, the railroads are granting 
special rates of one and one-third fares 
for the round trip. The convention 
meets in Salt Lake City, Utah, Janu 
ary 4, 5 and 6, 1917. A thousand sheep- 
men are expected to attend. 


Growers 





VALUE OF MANURES. 





A bulletin of one of the experiment 
stations gives the fertilizing value of 
the manures from the different domes 
tic animals. The values given per ton 
of manure are as follows. 
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COLORADO FILLING UP. 

John Erricson, manager of the Burl- 
ington Road feeding station at Mont- 
gomery, Illinois, has been looking over 
the feeding prospect west of the Mis- 
He said: 
lambs are moving to Colorado feed lots 
by the trainload. The October and No- 


souri River. “W yoming 


member movement over the Burling- 
ton will be approximately 800 cars. In 





RAMBOUILLETS 


RANGE RAMS — STUD RAMS 




















One of My Stud Rams. 


I have for sale 400 registered Rambouil- 
ltt Range Rams as well as a few Stud Rams. 
My rams are large, smooth and heavily 
wooled. ; 


John Seely 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah 








REGISTERED 


AMBOUILLETS 





aa Nee cen ered 





Oamerr-COBNSs>r>D 
®orotnadaod 


Bred and Raised by Us. 
Our flock consists of 1000 Registered Rambouil- 


let Ewes, 1000 Purebred unregistered Rambouil- 
let Ewes. We offer for 1916—300 Registered 





Yearling Rambouillet Rams many of which are 
suitable to head the best American flocks. 

Also 330 Purebred Yearling Rambouillet 
Range Rams, 

We will also sell 1000 Cotswold and Lin- 
coln Yearling Rams part of which to be imported 
from Canada. Before purchasing elsewhere we in- 
vite your careful inspection of our flock. 


QUEALY PETERSON SHEEP CO. 








THE 





COKEVILLE, WYOMING 
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spite of high prices for feeding lambs 
and a heavy feed bill, northern Colora- 
do will feed more lambs than last sea- 
son from present indications. The San 
Luis valley will not feed as many as 
last year owing to short crops, but 
there will be a decided increase in the 
Arkansas Valley. 

“In the North Platte country the in- 
crease in lamb feeding over last year 
will be marked. While the alfalfa crop 
there was short, feeding has been so 
profitable for two years past that every- 
body has confidence, although buying 
both stock and feed is considered risky. 
Alfalfa hay is worth $6@9 per ton in 
the stack and corn has been contracted 
at $1.70 per hundred weight laid down. 

“All through the range sheep coun- 
try flock owners are feeling 
Drought in central Wyoming cut down 
feed, but much grain and oil cake will 
be shipped in with-the object ot keep- 
ing ewes in condition to take care of 
their lambs in the spring. 


good. 


Ewe lambs 
have been saved and every ewe held 
is likely to get through the winter and 
unless something goes wrong, Wyom- 
ing ought to have a good lamb. crop 
next spring.” 





NEGLECT BIG FEEDING LAMBS. 

Thousands of half-fat lambs went to 
the shambles during October because 
they were heavy and feeders were re- 
lunctant, to go up against weight. This 
may be a mistake as such lambs were 
available around $9.50 per hundred- 
weight, a substantial reduction irom 
what light stuff commanded. Feeders 
have a mania for light lambs and are 
carrying it to an extreme. Packers are 
to blame, to some extent, as they dis- 
criminate against weighty stuff when 
returned to market fat. It is a condi- 
tion that depresses the fat lamb market 
by throwing an excessive number into 
killers’ hands at one time wnen, if 
taken to the country, the stuff would 
have been more equitably distributed. 


J.E.P. 





Arrange to meet your neighbors at 
at the National Wool Grower’s con- 
vention. 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
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Zownce 


® We are breeding big, smooth 
bodied, heavy wooled, open faced 
Merino Rams. 700 yearlings for 
next season. 


L. U. SHEEP COMPANY 


DICKIE, WYOMING 























WE ARE SOLD OUT 





























One of Our Stud Rams 


We desire to announce that we 
have sold every ram we had to 
offer during 1916. We sold 1100 
Rambouillets, 400 Crossbreds and 
200 Hampshire rams. We have 
closed out our Hampshires and in 
the future will offer only Ramboul- 
lets and Crossbred rams. We thank 
our patrons for their liberal pur- 
chases and assure them of better 
rams each year. 


Cunningham 


Sheep & 
Land Co. 


Pilot Rock, Oregon 


























































One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 


My Rambouillets are large, smooth 





‘and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. They are bred in a 
high, dry country and are very hardy. 
I have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 


range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE, 
Hanford, Cal. 











One of My Stud Ewes 
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STOCK TRAILS. 

Miost stockmen around here regret 
the passing of a one section homestead 
bill, but we are resolved to make the 
best of it. Our range in southeastern 
Oregon was slipping pretty fast under 
the half section homestead, and this 
will only hurry it up a little. We are 
glad the bill provides for stock trails 
I think we 
should have had them years ago. In 
difficult to 
get stock from range to range without 
a long road drive. 


as they are badly needed. 


some sections it is now 
In laying out these 
trails, they should be made a mile wide 
anc.every six or seven miles two or 
three sections ought to be set aside for 
a grazing ground. These grazing 
areas should be located so that you 
could drive from one to the other in 
a day. Then, it seems to me we ought 
to have separate trails for sheep and 
cattle; this would avoid a lot of trouble 
when the country is all taken up. 

Unless some one has full authority 
over the use of these trails, they aren't 
going to furnish much feed. Every one 
will make a rush to hit them first in 
the spring and fall and the first few 
bands will get all the feed. I think they 
should be regulated so that each band 
would have to move so far each day 
and leave some feed for the next fel- 
low. 

Who is to say where a trail is to be 
It seems to me that small 
groups of stockmen should get together 
and have these trails laid out before it 
is too late. 


withdrawn? 


C. X. JENES, Oregon. 





GOOD OUTLOOK IN UTAH. 


“The sheep prospect in Utah is ex- 
cellent,” said D. R. Goudelock of the 
Indian Creek Cattle Company of Moab, 
when in Kansas City recently. “We 
are wintering about 10,000 breeding 
ewes and regard them as good property. 
Our wool clip sold at 30 cents. De- 
mand for breeding ewes locally is with- 
out precedent, and have been 
made at the highest prices on record, 
although there is general indisposition 
to part with the stuff.” 


sales 
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Stud Rams RAMBOUILLETS Range Rams 





Our Champion C. Ram at Frisco 


We offer for sale a large pumber of reg- 
istered Rambouillet stud rams and range 
rams, Will sell in lots of one to a carload, 
We invite your careful inspection of our 
flock? 


R. Al. JACKSON, Dayton, Washington, 


RAMBOUILLETS 


AND 
AMERICAN MERINOS 


























WE HAVE FOR SALE 
1000 RAMS 


BOTH 


RAMBOUILLETS 


AND 


AMERICAN 
MERINOS 


Registered and unregistered rams 
in both breeds. 
specialty. 


Baldwin Sheep Co. 


Hay Creek, Oregon 


Range rams our 
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WOOL SITUATION 
IN AUSTRALIA 


Sydney, October 2, 1916. 

The resumption of the weekly sales 
in Sydney last week was marked by 
a large increase in quantity offered 
over previously advertised figures, and 
a sudden advance in freight which was 
sprung upon the trade without warn- 
ing of any kind. Selling brokers in 
announcing the total to be submitted 
gave the figures as 38,250 bales, where- 
as actual offerings eventually exceeded 
46,000. As regards the freight ques- 
tion, on Monday morning the first day 
of the sales and whilst buyers were 
valuing the heavy catalogues on view, 
word was passed round that freights 
would be advanced immediately from 
34c@44c on greasy and. scoured to 
54c@/c respectively. There was 
nothing to be done but to bow to the 
inevitable, but it certainly seems un- 
businesslike on the part of shipowners 
to raise their rates in such a manner 
and without giving the trade due and 


fair notice of their intention to make 
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so radical an increase. In these times, 
however, they hold the commanding 
cards and buyers will probably have to 
accept any conditions they may choose 
to impose upon the trade. 

Making all due allowances for these 
advanced rates of freight, the market 
proved exceptionally strong for all 
grades of the staple except short and 
faulty Merinos and bury crossbreds 
which descriptions ruled weaker than 
at the previous auctions. 
fine 
combing sorts could not be purchased 
any cheaper and wools showing extra 


Super and Merinos and good 


quality were, if anything, rather dearer. 
Quality is in keen demand and Japan, 
France and Italy seem prepared to pay 
almost any price for specially fine 
haired wools. 

Taken all round the selection was 
an excellent one and it is many years 
since we have handled a better grown, 
sounder or more robust clip. Many 
wools, from a Bradford point of view, 
could scarcely be improved upon. The 
condition which a fortnight ago was 
distinctly dangerous has taken a com- 
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plete right about turn, and the bulk 
of the clips submitted this week opened 
out wonderfully dry and free of yolk. 
Absolutely free weols, as is usual at 
this period of the season, are very 
scarce, but we do not think that burrs 
are by any means more in evidence 
than usual, rather the reverse in fact, 
and many of the clips which are carry- 
ing a good deal of fault are so excel- 
lently grown, that the defect will not 
proves harmful when they come to be 
worked up. Judging from these earlier 
wools the present clip will be lacking 
in fineness compared to its predeces- 
sor. 

As regards buyers’ operations Japan 
was a keen purchaser, taking the bulk 


of the best combings on offer. With 
freight available to them at three 


farthings a pound the gentlemen oper- 
ating for that center are in a distinctly 
happy and advantageous position as 
compared to their heavily mulcted 
competitors. The local mills being in 
a similar position as the Japanese also 
made their presence felt in the room. 


France took a fair amount. Italy 














THE UNIVERSAL MARKER AS WORN 
BY THE BUCK. 





IN LOTS OF 
DOZEN OR LESS 








The Universal 
Sheep Marker 


An Indestructable Mechanical Device 


which enables the rapid, scientific and automatic marking of large 
or small flocks of sheep during breeding season. 


Marker is made of high grade sheet metal plates, which is hung 
It is also constructed 


securely in place by a strong webb harness. 
so that it can be adjusted to any size buck. 


Cost of the Universal Marker 


$2.00 each. 


Marking Material 10c and 15c per Color. 


IN LARGER 
QUANITIES 


$1.75 each 


The Universal 








FOR DETAILED EXPLANATION ‘of the Universal Marker, with citation of 


advantages over the old style and head marking system write. 


The Universal Marking Device Company Te bl 
cet CASPER, WYOMING ~~ &*)Ssienate 


247 West 2nd Street 
WILLIAM WERNER, AGENT IN CHARGE. 





THE MARK ON THE EWE A8 MADE 
BY THE UNIVERSAL MARKER. 


























Pianos and 
Player-Pianos 


Must Be 
Sold 


at Once 


Store lease and fixtures for sale at 
what they will bring. Many purchas- 
ers have taken advantage of our retir- 
ing from business. 








Now is the time for you to 


Buy Your Piano 
or Player- Piano 








for Xmas. 





Come in and let us talk it over with 
you. It costs you nothing to inves- 
tigate. Never before has such an op- 
portunity been offered and probably 
never again will you have your choice 
of such well-known grand, up-right 
and player-pianos as Everett, Kra- 
kauer, Ludwig, Story & Clark, Apollo, 
Smith & Barnes, Strohber, etc., at so 
small investment. If you have not 
all the ready money to spare we will 
arrange payments to suit you. 


Carstensen & 
Anson Co. 


74 South Main Street 
Next to McCornick’s Bank. 


Salt Lake City 


‘ture sheep on alfalfa, 
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bought fairly freely and the same may 
be said of the home trade. 

A good number of American buyers 
have put in an appearance, which 
points to the fact that the trade in the 
states must have sonte idea that the 
embargo will be lifted, or that some 


concessions may be made. We can 
learn nothing on the subject on this 


side. 

No sales are being held in this mar- 
ket this week. On Monday next the 
Oth inst., auctions will be resumed with 
offerings again probably on the heavy 
Except for breaks for Brisbane 
fixtures the weekly Sydney series will 
from next week be carried on till the 
21st December, when the Christmas 
recess begins. 

Heavy rains have just lately tallen 
in New South Wales, especially on the 
coastal districts. Victoria has been 
experiencing a similar visitation. 

Rumors are afloat of the possibility 
of serious labor troubles in the near fu- 
ture, which should they eventuate will 
certainly cause complete dislocation of 
the trade. 

Freight 54%c@7c per pound, plus 
Y per cent and $5.00 per ton for York- 
hire centers. 

Exchanges are unaltered. 


W. P. MARTIN & CO, Australia. 


side. 


~ 


# 
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SHEEP ON ALFALFA. 


A banker who has much money loan- 
ed to small farmers who are running 
their sheep on alfalfa pastures recent- 
ly said to the writer. “It is wise to be 
very careful about advising farmers to 
place their sheep on alfalfa pastures for 
it has been my observation that sooner 
or later they have a tremendous loss. 
This fall, we advanced the money to a 
farmer to buy 600 ewes at $8 per head. 
These he placed on alfalfa and all went 
well for a time. The other day he lost 
163 head of these ewes from bloat in a 
short time. No apparent cause exists 
for the bloat; it just happened. While 
I think in most cases it pays to pas- 
I always feel 
much safer when my money is tied up 
in sheep that are grazing on blue grass 
or mixed pastures.” 
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CHICAGO MARKET. 





Top sheep prices and range on bulk: 


Week ending— Bulk 
GU OR nica cisaes ace $ 6.00@ 7.25 
PE COE | abies. 6.75@ 7.50 
ps ae: re 7.25@ 8.25 
SOMMEED 2S concewccccs 7.00@ 7.80 
a ae 7.00@ 7.75 
oy el > Sa 7.00@ 8.25 
oe 7.00@ 8.10 
PORTOary 26. oc ccccce 7.25@ 8.35 
Ds 2 a ere 7.25@ 8.50 
Ce. a re eee 7.65@ 8.50 
a a ere ee 7.85@ 8.60 
- ye er ree 7.25@ 8.85 
PE SE siete ainencas 7.60@ 9.10 
0 eee een 7.35@ 9.00 
WEE ED Ginwice tiwseres ees 7.50@ 8.25 
Ce eee 7.40@ 8.75 
>. ee 8.00@ 8.75 
"RIP a tae a 7.00@ 8.10 
WIRE Se ccanave 5506 Sealermce 7.60@ 8.50 
i SATS near ee Fe 7.75@ 9.10 
ne, ee ne 8.00@ 8.75 
June OD kicerctn @ siarete Datars 7.75@ 8.50 
GE TI a AS i sien 6-5 odin 7.25@ 8.00 
ES RD stairs hare wiernivaib ace 7.00@ 7.60 
IN oe td oh spate ace bee 6.75@ 7.50 
WN A Seta scotia 6.75@ 7.75 
SEY Taide wid woke wale vars 6.75@ 7.85 
NONE A raiea eesti Saab 6.75@ 7.50 
REE es iarictiasdroseixrd slong 6.50@ 8.10 
NUN PE are ra.sacsie leone 6.75@ 8.15 
NE, Oi eS 6.75@ 8.25 
CS > 7.00@ 7.85 
Cee ee 6.85@ 7.90 
a Eee ee 6.75@ 7.85 
September 2......... 6.75@ 7.50 
September 9......... 7.00@ 8.50 
September 16 ........ 7.50@ 8.50 
September 23 ........ 7.25@ 8.50 
September 30 ........ 7.00@ 8.25 
J lal! nh a re 7.00@ 8.00 
WOCRNGE Boke i csaciese 7.00@ 8.10 
CHONG FE isch cedccsc 7.00@ 8.10 
CURE SO isso. 7.00@ 8.25 


Top lamb prices and range on bulk: 
Bulk 

dae vaseewet $ 9.00@10.40 
10.00@10.85 
10.15@10.90 
10.00@10.85 
10.15@11.10 
10.50@1 
10.75@11.35 
10.50@11.35 
10.50@11.35 
10.65@11.50 
10.75@11.40 
11.00@11.60 
9.50@11.80 
9.15@11.40 
9.25@11.85 
9.15@11.60 
8.85@11.50 
9.50@10.50 


Week ending— 
January 8 
January 15 
January 22 
January 29 
February 5 
February 12 
February 19 
February 26 


fail. Bila al ME es 
| EE eee 
WNT SOI ina od cao apse 
eee ee Loess WSS 
SE Sa en aa eee 
ME, 3 r orencteck sls eb Ob ass 
PN EO. ects epavenssing 
fA Re ere ee 
Po A ee 


1.25 


Top 
$ 7.5) 
8.00 
8.50 
8,25 
8.25 
8.35 
8.50 
8.75 
9.25 
3.90 
25 
9.35 
9.25 
9.25 
9.40 
9.00 
20 
9.00 
9.50 
10.00 
9.50 
9.50 
9.00 
$.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.50 
8.25 
8.50 
8.40 
8.25 
8.00 
7.85 
7.15 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.25 
8.10 
8.25 
8.50 


Top 

$10.60 
10.90 
11.15 
11.10 
11.25 
11.50 
11.50 
11.50 
11.50 
11.55 
11.00 
11.70 
11.90 
11.50 
12.00 
11.65 
11.65 
12.35 


Sep 


Sep 
Sep 
Oct 
Oct 
Oct 
Oct 
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on bulk: 
Top 
25 $ 15H 
08.0 
2585 
30 8.25 
15. 895 
58.35 
LO 850 
55 OG 
00 9.25 
0 8.90 
10 9.25 
5 9.35 
0 9.25 
10 9.25 
5 940 
5 9.00 
5 9.25 
0 9.00 
0 9.50 
0 10.00 
> =: 9.50 
0 9.50 
} 9.00 
) 8.00 
) 8.00 
) 8.00 
) 8.00 
) 8.50 
) 8.25 
) 8.50 
) 8.40 
) 8.25 
) 8.00 
) 7.85 
) 7.75 
8.50 
8.50 


8.50 
8.50 
8.25 
8.10 
8.25 
8.50 


1 bulk: 
Top 
$10.60 

10.90 
11.15 
11.10 
11.25 
11.50 
11.50 
11.50 
11.50 
11.55 
11.00 
11.70 
11.90 
11.50 
12.00 
11.66 
11.65 
12.35 





May 18... +--+ eee eee 9.40@12.00 12.25 
May 20 ...-----eeeees 10.25@10.75 12.80 
May 27 ..---+eeeeeeee 10.25@11.50 12.90 
June 3 .---- eee eeeeee 9.25@11.80 11.85 
June 10 ....----eeeees 9.00@10.50 11.85 
June 17 ....----eeeeee 9.00@10.35 10.60 
June 24 ....---eeeeeee 8.75@ 9.95 10.00 
) Reon 8.35@ 9.65 9.85 
BI, «-- «scapiesnivans 10.50@11.00 11.10 
July 15 ...-- eee e eee 10.25@11.00 11.00 
July 22 ....-------eee 10.00@10.60 10.60 
Joly 29 ....-.. cece eee 10.25@11.00 11.05 
August 5 .........0. 10.25@11.30 11.40 
August 12 .......-..-. 10.35@11.35 11.50 
August 19 ............ 10.25@11.25 11.25 
August 26 ............ 10.00@11.00 11.10 
September 2 ......... 9.75@11.15 11.25 
September 9 ......... 10.25@11.00 11.25 
September 16 ......... 10.25@11.35 11.40 
September 23 ........ 10.00@11.00 11.00 
September 30 ......... 9.50@10.70 10.85 
MRT c:d-0:eveuam o ohonn 9.25@10.25 10.30 
a a ee 9.50@10.40 10.65 
ee 9.75@10.50 10.65 
BEES is-¢ wieeandoece 10.00@11.00 11.10 

BOSTON WOOL RECEIPTS. 

Receipts of wool at Boston have de- 
ceased still further, the total for the 
month of October being 11,621,105 
pounds, including 8,996,221 pounds do- 
mestic and 2,624,884 pounds foreign. 


For the same month in 1915, the total 
receipts were 20,001,424 pounds, of 
which 9,138,152 pounds were domestic 
and 10,863,272 pounds foreign. 

Since Jan. 1, 1916, according to the 
figures compiled at the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, aggregate receipts 
have been 390,888,363 pounds, includ- 
ing 185,107,508 pounds domestic and 
25,780,855 pounds foreign. This com- 
pares with 368,541,247 pounds for the 
same period in 1915, of which 161,715,- 
460 pounds were domestic and 206,825,- 
87 pounds were foreign. 

Total shipments of wool trom Bos- 
ton during October were 21,025,229 
pounds, against 21,584,211 pounds for 
the same month in 1915. Total ship- 
ments from and including January 1, 
916, have b en 265,003,154 pounds, 
compared with 222,522,855 pounds for 
the same period in 1915. 





Arrange to meet your neighbors at 
at the National Wool Grower’s con- 
Vention. 
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Read This Ad and Do Business With S U L P q U R 
FARMER’S COMMISSION 
COMPANY ALL GRADES—ANY QUANTITY 
Western Buying and Selling Agents of FROM A BAG TO A CARLOAD 


CATTLE, SHEEP, GOATS, HORSES, Z.C.M. 1. Drug Store 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND HONEY WOOL BAGS 


For Particulars Address 
J. M. Russell, Mgr., Roosevel:, Utah We handle oma Wool Bags 
than any dealer in the inter- 














mountain region. 











W. H.(Hinie) KLECKER R. H. (sos) STOVER PAPER TWINE 


SALESMAN & MANAGER FEEDER BUYER ‘*Reliance’’ Paper Fleece Twine has the 


HINIE KLECKER greatest possible tensile and tying strength, 
SHEEP COMMISSION CO, SHEEP SHEARS 











NOT INCORPORATED B. B. A. and 71 or 
Home Phone: Office 72I| Main; Sheep Barn Trades Union Shears 
190 Main. Bell Phone 3366 Main, SOFT ARKANSAS and x 
ROOMS 6I12-l4 LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE LILY WHITE OIL = 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI STONES GALT LOR are, 




















WE BUY AND SELL SHEEP EXCLUSIVELY. 














Salt Lake City, January 4, 5 and 6. 














Bring Us Your Power Problems 


Their solution may be a far easier matter than you sup- 
pose. Every effort of this organization is directed to- 
ward making our electric service universally available. 


Utah Power & Light Co. 




















Utah-Idaho Live Stock Loan Co. 
LIVE STOCK LOANS 


Telephone Was. 412 1023 Kearns Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 





Money to loan on cattle, sheep and hogs. Ap- 
plication blanks will be sent upon request. 





M. K. Parsons, President F. J. Hagenbarth, Vice-President 
R. T. Badger, Secretary and Treasurer B. D. Hamill, Ass’t. Secretary 


W. S. McCormick, Director J. Y. Rich, Director S.A. Whitney, Director Thomas Austin, Directoy 














When Writing to Advertisers Mention The National Wool Grower 
































“You Want the Best 
for Your Money” 


Ask your grocer for 


Parker's Star Brand 
Peas and Tomatoes 





STAR BRAND 


BETTER QUALITY AT THE 
SAME PRICE 


Demand PARKER’S STAR 
BRAND, accept no substitute 


PARKER'S Peas and Tomatoes are 
packed by experienced canners in the 
most up to date plants, and are guar- 
anteed to be perfectly fresh and whole- 
some. 


The W. J. Parker Canneries 


The largest packers of peas and tomatoes 
in Utah 























Mention the National Wool Grower 
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TREATMENT FOR 
STOMACH WORMS 


The New Zealand Department of 


Agriculture have recently issued the 
following statement: 
“Of the many parasites that affect 


sheep only two—lung-worm and 
stomach-worm—will be touched upon 
in the present notes. In the early days 
lung-worm seems to have been looked 
upon as one of the chief causes of mor- 
tality in sheep in this country. One 
judges this to be the case from the fact 
that even today it is usually suspected 
by farmers in any outbreak of disease 
in a flock, especially if some of the sick 
sheep cough a little. But as a matter 
of fact this parasite is far less danger- 
ous than the stomach-worm, and my 
experience is that improper feeding 
conditions, followed by trouble set up 
by the stomach-worm, are responsible 
for enabling the lung-worms to multi- 
ply and cause their part of the trouble. 
It would be well if farmers could trans- 
fer that keenness they habitually ex- 
hibit towards the lung-worm and con- 
centrate it on this other parasite, the 
stomach-worm ; for it, and not the lung- 
worm, is the sheep’s greatest enemy. 
“When sheep begin to show dullness 
and weakness accompanied by ‘black 
scour,’ if at the same time they are 
coughing, and one is inclined to think 
the cause of the trouble is lung-worm, 
even if the lung-worm has been seen 
coughed up from the lungs or sneezed 
from the nostrils of the affected sheep, 
the stomach-worm should be suspect- 
ed. Let the farmer’s energies be ex- 
erted in carrying out a line of treat- 
ment that will destroy or remove this 
parasite, and it will be exceptional if 
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he does not get better results than fy 
has usually obtained in treating such 
cases for lung-worm. 

“Assuming, then, that a flock ig gys. 
pected of being affected with th 
stomach-worm, the first thing to do js 
to supply the sheep with some supple. 
mental food. The best that can he 
given is crushed oats and bran, allow 
ing about 5 ounces of the mixture fp 
each animal. Having got the whole 
flock on to the food prescribed, the af. 
fected animals should now be treated 
medicinally. Lysol, given in the pro- 
portion of one teaspoonful (one dram 
for every three lambs and the same 
quantity for every two iS as 
good an agent as is likely to be at pres- 
ent available. To lysol pure 
would be disastrous; to give it insuf- 
ficiently diluted would be dangerous 
Each dose must therefore be mixed 
with a suitable quantity of milk or wa- 
ter, but preferably milk; and about 6 


sheep, 


give 


ounces of the mixture is found in prac- 
tice to be sufficient. The chemist wh 
supplies the lysol might be asked to 
figure out the proportions for the num- 
ber of sheep to be treated, so that there 
will be no risk of mistakes, accidents, 
or waste. One dose will, as a rule, be 
sufficient, but in some cases two or 
more may be required. Allow a day te 
pass before repeating the dose. 

“All sheep owners should 
themselves with a suitable drenching 
flask for this kind of work. One of the 
best is made of tin, is shaped like a 
long-necked bottle, and has a capacity 
of about 8 ounces, but a hole on one 


furnish 


side prevents it holding more than 6 
ounces. When dipped into the vessel 
containing the drenching mixture it is 
filled to the top, but on raising it perp 








Mr. Sheepman: 


“We believe in Reciprocity ”’ 








We want you to know that we handle only Pure Wool, unadulterated, chemically tested 
Garments made in the finest shops in the world. Chesterfield stands for the best clothing 
on earth. Furnishing, Hats and Shoes of the very best quality. 


MULLETT-KELLY CO. 


156-158 South Main Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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endicularly all but the required amount 
pours out at the hole referred to. A 
finger or thumb is then placed on this 
hole and the dose administered in the 
usual way. In drenching sheep and 
lambs at the same time, two separate 
vessels must be used to hold the 
drenching mixture—one for the sheep, 
the other for the lambs. 

“When drenching keep the sheep’s 
head straight in line with the body, 
and do not tilt the head too high. If 
the head is raised too high the animal 
will not swallow readily, and in the en- 
deavor to make it swallow it may be 
choked. If an operator will try to per- 
form the act of swallowing with his 
own head thrown far back he will real- 
ize what is meant.” 





AUSTRALIAN WOOL FREIGHTS. 
(London Wool Record.) 


The news as cabled from Sydney by 
our correspondent that freights for 
greasy wool will have now risen 5%c 
very ominous. Lhis 
cannot be 


per pound is 
means that greasy wool 
landed here in Bradford, England, un- 
der 9c per pound, and many assert that 
it will cost 10c. There is no wonder 
at there being a slight readjustment of 
Australia on this account. 
The writer well remembers the late 
Mr. John S. Horsfall telling him that 
early in the present century he secured 
freight to bring his well-known Wid- 


values in 


giewa clip at Y’c per pound. The prices 
bid for his wool in Melbourne were to 
his mind so low that he decided to ship 
80 per cent of his clip, which came 
home in the bottom of an old sailing 
vessel, and when sold in London the 
following September it realized in the 
neighborhood of 30c per pound. To- 
day’s rates are simply outrageous, and 
it is high time we had government con- 
trol in shipping as in the wool trade.— 





Salt Lake City, January 4, 5 and 6. 








**We buy and soll everything”’ 


UTAH-IDAHO BROKERAGE COMPANY 
No. 339 West 2nd South Street 
Phone Was. 2987. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Hay, corn, cotton seed cake, oats, barley 
or anything that the sheepman needs. 
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Cotton Seed Cake | 
Corn, Barley, Oats 
and Hay 
CARLOAD LOTS. QUICK SHIPMENT. | 


Merrill-Keyser Co. 
Salt Lake City 


8 
Wasat h 3639 

















NOW IS THE TIME TO CONTRACT 


COTTON SEED CAKE 
CORN, HAY and FEED 
STOCK SALT 


ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM AND VIRUS 
Write us for particulars. 


QUICK SHIPMENT ALWAYS. 


BROWN BROKERAGE CO. 


ECCLES BLDG., OGDEN, UTAH 














COTTON SEED CAKE 


Nut size, pea size, and meal for 
November, December, and January 
delivery your station. We repre- 
sent the mills of Imperial Valley, Tex- 
as, and Oklahoma in the highest per 
cent protein. Write or wire us for 
prices delivered. 


COLLINS BROKERAGE COMPANY 
318 Dooly Block, Salt Lake City, Utah 




















COTTON SEED 
MEAL AND GAKE 


Much cheaper than last year. Easiest 
handled, most economical and most 
highly concentrated stock food 
known. Can be fed on range or in 
pan. Absolutely no waste. 


Write or wire at my expense. 


JOHN A. STONE 


702 Boston Building, 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
































“You Want the Best 
for Your Money” 


Ask your grocer for 


Parker's Star Brand 
Peas and Tomatoes 





STAR BRAND 


BETTER QUALITY AT THE 
SAME PRICE 


Demand PARKER’S STAR 
BRAND, accept no substitute 


PARKER’S Peas and Tomatoes are 
packed by experienced canners in the 
most up to date plants, and are guar- 
anteed to be perfectly fresh and whole- 
some. 


The W. J. Parker Canneries 


The largest packers of peas and tomatoes 
in Utah 
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TREATMENT FOR 
STOMACH WORMS 


The New Zealand Department of 


Agriculture have recently issued the 
following statement: 
“Of the many parasites that affect 


sheep only two—lung-worm and 
stomach-worm—will be touched upon 
in the present notes. In the early days 
lung-worm seems to have been looked 
upon as one of the chief causes of mor- 
tality in sheep in this country. One 
judges this to be the case from the fact 
that even today it is usually suspected 
by farmers in any outbreak of disease 
in a flock, especially if some of the sick 
sheep cough a little. But as a matter 
of fact this parasite is far less danger- 
ous than the stomach-worm, and my 
experience is that improper feeding 
conditions, followed by trouble set up 
by the stomach-worm, are responsible 
for enabling the lung-worms to multi- 
ply and cause their part of the trouble. 
It would be well if farmers could trans- 
fer that keenness they habitually ex- 
hibit towards the lung-worm and con- 
centrate it on this other parasite, the 
stomach-worm ; for it, and not the lung- 
worm, is the sheep’s greatest enemy. 
“When sheep begin to show dullness 
and weakness accompanied by ‘black 
scour, if at the same time they are 
coughing, and one is inclined to think 
the cause of the trouble is lung-worm, 
even if the lung-worm has been seen 
coughed up from the lungs or sneezed 
from the nostrils of the affected sheep, 
the stomach-worm should be suspect- 
ed. Let the farmer’s energies be ex- 
erted in carrying out a line of treat- 
ment that will destroy or remove this 
parasite, and it will be exceptional if 
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he does not get better results than jy 
has usually obtained in treating guch 
cases for lung-worm. 

“Assuming, then, that a flock ig gy: 
pected of being affected with th 
stomach-worm, the first thing to do js 
to supply the sheep with some supple. 
mental food. The best that can be 
given is crushed oats and bran, allow 
ing about 5 ounces of the mixture fo; 
each animal. Having got the whok 
flock on to the food prescribed, the af. 
fected animals should now be treated 
medicinally. Lysol, given in the pro- 
portion of one teaspoonful (one dram 
for every three lambs and the same 
quantity for every two sheep, is as 
good an agent as is likely to be at pres- 
ent available. To lysol pure 
would be disastrous; to give it insuf- 
ficiently diluted would be 
Each dose must therefore 
with a suitable quantity of milk or wa- 
ter, but preferably milk; and about 6 


give 


dangerous 
be mixed 


ounces of the mixture is found in prac- 
tice to be sufficient. 
supplies the lysol might be asked to 
figure out the proportions for the num- 
ber of sheep to be treated, so that there 
will be no risk of mistakes, accidents, 
or waste. One dose will, as a rule, be 
sufficient, but in some cases two or 
more may be required. Allow a day t 
pass before repeating the dose. 

“All sheep owners should 
themselves with a suitable drenching 
flask for this kind of work. One of the 
best is made of tin, is shaped like a 
long-necked bottle, and has a capacity 
of about 8 ounces, but a hole on one 


The chemist wh 


furnish 


side prevents it holding more than 6 
ounces. When dipped into the vessel 
containing the drenching mixture it is 
filled to the top, but on raising it perp 








Mr. Sheepman: 


“We believe in Reciprocity ”’ 











We want you to know that we handle only Pure Wool, unadulterated, chemically tested 
Garments made in the finest shops in the world. Chesterfield stands for the best clothing 
on earth. Furnishing, Hats and Shoes of the very best quality. 


MULLETT-KELLY CO. 


156-158 South Main Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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"EQUITY BRAND” 


Cotton Seed Screened Nut Cake 


| wide and favorably known throughout the 
West. Ask for prices. The new crop 43 to 


{5 per cent protein, September, October, 


November, and December shipment. 


FEEDERS’ SUPPLY CO., 
532-4-6-8 L. S. Exchange 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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UN nt = 
Get a Bigger 


Price for Your 
Sheep 


Proper feeding not only produces a 
better clip of wool, but it brings a 
bigger price for sheep. Not more feed, 
but the right feed—properly balanced. 
Sheepmen have found 


SUNRIPE 
STOCK FEED 


to be the most practical, profitable 
and economical feed for sheep. It is 
a highly nutritious mixture, of oats, 
wheat, barley, cottonseed meal and 
beet sugar molasses. Sheep like Sun- 
ripe Stock Feed and “do well” on it. 
Ask your dealer or write for prices. 
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, Phone Was. 2987. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
UTAH CEREAL FOOD co. Hay, corn, cotton seed cake, oats, barley SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
a OGDEN, UTAH or anything that the sheepman needs. 
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endicularly all but the required amount 


pours out at the hole referred to. A 


finger or thumb is then placed on this 
hole and the dose administered in the 
usual way. In drenching sheep and 
lambs at the same time, two separate 
vessels must be used to hold the 
drenching mixture—one for the sheep, 
the other for the lambs. 

“When drenching keep the sheep’s 
head straight in line with the body, 
and do not tilt the head too high. If 
the head is raised too high the animal 
will not swallow readily, and in the en- 
deavor to make it swallow it may be 
If an operator will try to per- 
form the act of swallowing with his 
own head thrown far back he will real- 


choked. 


ize what is meant.” 





AUSTRALIAN WOOL FREIGHTS. 
(London Wool Record.) 


The news as cabled from Sydney by 
that freights for 
greasy wool will have now risen 5%c 
ominous. Ihis 
means that greasy wool cannot be 
landed here in Bradford, England, un- 
der 9c per pound, and many assert that 
it will cost 10c. There is no wonder 
at there being a slight readjustment of 
values in Australia on this account. 
The writer well remembers the late 
Mr. John S. Horsfall telling him that 
early in the present century he secured 
freight to bring his well-known Wid- 
giewa clip at %c per pound. The prices 
bid for his wool in Melbourne were to 
his mind so low that he decided to ship 


our correspondent 


per pound is very 


80 per cent of his clip, which came 
home in the bottom of an old sailing 
vessel, and when sold in London the 
following September it realized in the 
neighborhood of 30c per pound. To- 
day’s rates are simply outrageous, and 
it is high time we had government con- 
trol in shipping as in the wool trade.— 





Salt Lake City, January 4, 5 and 6. 








**We buy and soll everything”’ 


UTAH-IDAHO BROKERAGE COMPANY 


No. 339 West 2nd South Street 























Cotton Seed Cake 
Corn, Barley, Oats 
and Hay 
CARLOAD LOTS. QUICK SHIPMENT. 


Merrill-Keyser Co. 
Salt Lake City 


Wasat ‘ 3639 














NOW IS THE TIME TO CONTRACT 


COTTON SEED CAKE 
CORN, HAY and FEED 
STOCK SALT 


ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM AND VIRUS 
Write us for particulars. 


QUICK SHIPMENT ALWAYS. 


BROWN BROKERAGE CO. 


ECCLES BLDG., OGDEN, UTAH 
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COTTON SEED CAKE 


Nut size, pea size, and meal for 
November, December, and January 
delivery ‘your station. We repre- 
sent the mills of Imperial Valley, Tex- 
as, and Oklahoma in the highest per 
cent protein. Write or wire us for 


prices delivered. 
COLLINS BROKERAGE COMPANY 
318 Dooly Block, Salt Lake City, Utah 




















COTTON SEED 
MEAL AND CAKE 


Much cheaper than last year. Easiest 
handled, most economical and most 
highly concentrated stock food 
known. Can be fed on range or in 
pan. Absolutely no waste. 


Write or wire at my expense. 


JOHN A. STONE 


702 Boston Building, 
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Identify Your Stock 


The reason lost stock is seldom returned 
is because they lack Perfect Identification. 
Each animal should carry an ear tag with 
name and address of owner stamped thereon. 


EAR ee F 


—] 







The “Perfect” Tag should be used because 
it is the lightest tag manufactured; made of 
aluminum; non-corrosive and non-poisonous, 
This ear tag is endorsed by stockmen all over 
the United States. 

Send for FREE Sample Tag and Prices. 

SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 


67 W. Broadway Salt Lake City 


* 


e 
‘Thinker 


The buyer of a Valve- 
in-Head Buick Six is 
NOT a faddist. He is a 
thinker. He can NOT be 
“stampeded.” 


Men who will possess 
the upward of 66,000 
Valve - in - Head Sixes 
long before the end of 
the 1916 season’ will 
have thought Six and 
Valve - in - Head months 
before they become 
owners. Their act of 
purchase is an outward 
manifestation of a con- 
viction. A conviction 
based upon the two most 
vital of motor car es- 
sentials, POWER and 
SMOOTHNESS, Both 
are flexibility—efficiency 
—economy. Both are 
tried, tested and proven. 


ASK FOR DEMONSTRA- 
TION. WE’LL BE DE- 
LIGHTED TO TAKE 
You FOR A “BUICK” 
RIDE—ANY TIME, 


RANDALL - DODD 
AUTO CO. 


Auto Row Salt Lake Was. 4560 
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AT KANSAS CITY MARKET. 


Receipts of sheep and lambs in Octo- 
ber this year at Kansas City were 239,- 
055 head; an increase of 56,371 head 
over October last year. Western Col- 
orado contributed more of the receipts 
here than any other section, showing 
a big gain over last year. New Mex- 
ico furnished a fair number of feeding 
lambs and yearlings, and Texas sent 
several consignments of feeding lambs 
from the Del Rio district. The Pan- 
handle of Texas and Oklahoma sent 
more than the usual number, and a fair 
number of natives from nearby points 
were included. 

Prices were low the first part of the 
month, but gained strength through the 
month, with some fluctuations. Pre- 
dictions that eleven dollars would be 
paid for western lambs in October 
were realized only on the last day of 
the month, when $11.10 was paid. Na- 
tive lambs as usual at this season are 
coarse and weighty, as a rule, and have 
the 
for 


a wide range, month closing at 
$9.75 to $10.90 them. Fat ewes 
changed less than lambs, selling at 
$6.50 to $7.35 through the month, clos- 
ing at the best point. Occasional lots 


of yearlings were received, best light 
weights closing at $8.75, very few 
wethers included in the supply. Re- 


ceipts from the range country in No- 
vember will be very light, and few 
early fed lambs are located in Kansas 
City’s territory, hence receipts will run 
light here in November, and there 
should be a firm market through the 
month, some of the dealers here pre- 
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dicting twelve dollar lambs by Decem- 
ber Ist. 

Feeding lambs were rather slow gale 
first part of October, but were in strong 
request the last half the month, 
lambs weighing 55 to 60 pounds selling 
at $9.60 to $9.85 at the close. Texas 
lambs weighing 48 pounds on the Mex- 
ican order, sold at $9.80 to feeder buy- 
ers middle of the month. 


of 


Breeding 
stock has been scarce and firmly held, 
breeding ewes at $7 to $8.50 largely, 
choice’ young ewes worth up to $9.50. 





FREE FROM SHEEP TICKS. 





In yours of October 11th, you asked 


me concerning the sheep ticks, and 
whether our section is bothered with 
them. I carn only say, that I have 


never had any trouble with sheep ticks, 
at any time. I used to think it was 
because we all type of 
sheep, pretty fine wool, but for the last 


had Merino 
four or five years we have had fully 
one half or more of 
breds, and still we are 
with any ticks. 


our flock cross- 


net troubled 
Although many rams 
that we have purchased in Washington 
had ticks on them when they came here, 
and I thought might 
trouble from this source, but we never 
have. 
four flocks, neighbors of ours, that were 
dipped last spring for ticks alone, and 
they were fine wool sheep. 
loss to know just why it is. 


w2 have some 


However, I do know of three or 


I am ata 
It does 
seem to me, however, that they al- 
ways prefer to work on a poor sheep 
rather than a fat one. 

F. A, ELLENWOOD, California. 





CHICAGO TOP PRICES, 1916. 





Jan. Feb. Mar. April May June July Aug. Sep. Oct. 

Native lambs ....... $10.90 $11.35 $11.25 $11.25 $12.50 $11.00 $11.10 $11.25 $11.35 $11.25 
Western lambs . 11.15 11.50 11.90 12.00 12.90 12.25 11.05 11.50 11.40 11.15 
Feeding lambs ......... 10.90 11.20 11.50 850 9.30 9.65 10.25 10.75 10.40 
Native yearlings 9.50 10.00 10.00 10.50 ..... 9.00 9.75 9.00 9.00 9.25 
Western yearlings 9.85 10.35 10.50 10.90 12.10 9.25 9.60 10.00 9.00 9.25 
Feeding yearlings ina eae aera | eabaieks whan 8.10 7.85 8.60 8.50 
Native wethers 8.25 8.75 9.00 9.25 ..... 825 850 825 98.50 8.50 
Western wethers 8.50 9.25 9.35 9.40 10.00 815 840 840 850 8.65 
Feeding wethers ee 5 ane ee wad ey Shit 6.00 7.00 7.35 7.50 
Native ewes ....... 8.25 8.50 885 9.25 10.00 9.00 7.50 7.75 7.85 17.75 
- Western ewes ...... 7390. .610 S86 9.00 035 7:16. 196-2765. 7.75 18 
Feeding ewes ...... wees OT « SS 660 Oe 
Native breeding ewes 8.00 9.85 10.00 10.00 9.00 
West’n breed’g ewes 8.75 10.50 10.50 9.50 
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FROM SHEEP INTESTINES. 


The National Provisioner gives the 
lowing instructions for the manufac- 
wre of catgut from intestines of the 
sheep : 

“The sheep casings are thoroughly 
deaned as for sausage; that is, fatted 
ad slimed until nothing remains but 
the white, tough membrane, or the in- 
ystine proper. This is then split into 
een strands by means of a razor blade 
ixed upright on the splitting table. 
These strands are then spun together 
and stretched on drying frames. 

“The strings vary as to stranas. An 
American E violin string requires six 
strands, while the European needs but 
jour; this may be owing to the quality 
f the sheep guts. The strands are 
gun together by means of a spinning 
wheel while yet damp and pliable. 
‘While’ on. the drying the 
trings are polished, a block with sev- 
al grooves covered with fine 
emery paper being used for the pur- 
pse. The polishing must be carefully 
jone, as there is a tendency to weaken 
the strings in the process. 
the strings are dry and polished they 
ae taken from the frame, coiled sepa- 
rately and wrapped in oiled paper ready 
lor shipment. 

“Essentially the process is the same 
inthe manufacture of any kind of 
string, whether the fine gut string used 
ly surgeons, the musical string, or the 
avy string sometimes used as belt 
acing. The finer the strings, however, 
ihe more carefully must they be hand- 
ld in the process of manufacture.” 


rack 


very 


As soon as 





SHEEP INSTEAD OF DAIRY COW 


Please favor me with a copy of your 
Several friends, including 
the writer, all breeders, are considering 
the wisdom of organizing a campaign 
lo restore, if possible, in New York 
aid New England states the breeding 
fsheep as an industry. The unprofit- 
able dairy cow is the curse of the ma- 
jority of our.Eastern farms. We know 
that sheep will not only restore deplet- 
td fertility, but they can be made to 
produce a much larger and safer in- 


publication, 
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come than the “robber cows” which 
are daily forcing their owners towards 
bankruptcy. Our state agricultural in- 
stitutions in the East do not display 
the initiative nor do they command the 
confidence of the rural communities as 
they do in the West. Constructive leg- 
islation is the need of the hour in these 
parts. The live stock industry usually 
scant consideration. There- 
fore, one of the first essentials in our 
campaign is to find a publication that 
includes some educational matter in 


receives 


every issue instructive to both the be- 
ginner and the seasoned breeder and 
feeder so if you have such'a medium we 
would try to arrive at some 
standing whereby it could be sent di- 
rect to the sources upon whom we will 
The 
needed will of course depend upon how 


under- 


center our energies. quantity 
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your publication fits into our plans. 
LINCOLN GRAFFLIN, New York. 





HEAVY LAMBS. 


In the last issue of this paper, we 
promised to give the weight of each 
train of Wood Live Stock Company’s 
lambs shipped this year from Spencer. 
As all these trains are weighed after a 
twelve hour shrink, the weights are in- 
The first train weighed 79.4 
pounds; the second, 78.8 pounds; the 
third 83.2 pounds; and the fourth 80.7 
pounds. These are the weights of each 
train with the feeder énd cut out. How 
many feeders were cut out, we cannot 
advise, but these are good weights for 
April and May lambs. They were by 
Hampshire rams and out of crossbred 
ewes. 


teresting. 








long time mortgage loans. 


J. P. M. RICHARDS, Chairman. 





MORTGAGE LOANS FOR SHEEP MEN 


Woolgrowers having ample ranges and large flocks are invited to correspond with us regarding 
Established 1890. Assets $15,000,000. 


SPOKANE & EASTERN TRUST COMPANY 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


R. L RUTTER, President. 














Capital $300,000.00 








Farmers and Stockgrowers Bank 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Surplus and Protits $20,000.00 












































55 West 4th, South 





Browning Auto & Supply Co. 


Phone Was. 1934 






















































































Sleeve-Valve Motes 




















Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


The Dependable Dip 
KILLS SHEEP TICKS 


and other parasites 
For the treatment of Sheep Scab, 
Mange, Ringworm, etc. 
Helps the rapid healing of Shear 
Cuts, Scratches and Wounds. 
A Dip That Does the Work 
Without Injury 
To the Animal or Fleece. 
No burning of the Fibres 
No Staining, No Poisoning 
No Sickening 
Lambs go to the mother immediately after dipping. 


EASY TO USE, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL 


Equally Good for All Livestock 
Kills Lice, Mites, Fleas, etc. 
A SANITARY PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
HOG CHOLERA 


and other contagious diseases. 


Experiments on live hogs prove that a 24 
per cent dilution of Kreso Dip No. | will 
kill Virulent Hog Cholera Virus in 5 minutes 
by contact. 


Write for free descriptive booklets on the 
care of Sheep and all livestock. 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DEPARTMENT ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


Detroit, Michigan 
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CAUSE OF “SPEWING SICK- 
NESS” IN SHEEP DISCOVERED 


Washington, D. C.—The cause of 


the previously unidentified “spewing 


sickness,” which has affected large 
numbers of sheep of western ranges in 
recent years has been traced by speciai- 
ists of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture to poisonous elements in the 
western “sneezeweed,’ which is eaten 
by the animals. This plant has not been 
known heretofore to be poisonous. 
While the studies have not been com- 
pleted and methods of treatment, 
therefore, cannot yet be recommended, 
the department has issned a prelimin- 
ary notice warning owners of sheep 
not to permit their flocks to eat appre- 


ciable quantities of the poisonous 
plant. 
The botanical name of the sneeze- 


weed is Dugaldia hoopesii. It belongs 
to the composite family and is a rath- 
er stout perennial, growing to a height 
of between 2 and 3 feet. The stem is 
leafy, the leaves being thick, oblong, 
and of a deep green color. The plant 
may bear one or several flowers which 
resemble a small sunflower. The rays 
the disk is 
brownish orange. From the color of the 


are of an orange color, 


flowers it is sometimes called “yellow- 
weed.” The plant grows at elevations 
of between 7,000 and 10,500 feet, and 
the blossoming period in the Wasatch 
Mountains ends the middle or last of 
August. It is found from Wyoming 
in the north to Arizona and New Mex- 
ico in the south, and as far west as Cal- 
While it is found in valleys 
and along streams, it is not confined 
in its habitat to low ground, but may 
It is a rank- 


ifornia. 


grow well up on hillsides. 
growing plant, and, in some localities, 
has largely taken possession ot exten- 
sive areas on the range. 
While sheep suffer rather severely 
from eating sneezeweed, the experi- 
ments so far conducted indicate that 
under range conditions horses and cat- 


-tle are not poisoned. This is due prob- 


ably not to the fact that the latter ani- 


_mals are not susceptable to the poison 


but to the fact that under ordinary 
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range environment they do not eg 
largely of it. 

Sheep poisoned by _ sneezeweed 
show depression, weakness, salivation. 
with 


nausea accompanied vomiting, 


and a weak, irregular pulse. Diarrhea 
is common, and bloating is a promin- 
ent symptom in sheep poisoned on the 
range. The effect on the pulse is espe- 
cially characteristic, and it is evident 
that the toxic principle in large doses 
has a specific effect on the heart. 
All parts of the plant are poisonous, 
but experiments of the first summer 
seem to indicate that the flowers are 
than the 
The plant acts as a cumulative 
poison, cases of aeute poison rarely, jf 
ever, occurring on the range though il 


somewhat more poisonous 
leaves. 


is known that a sheep may be poisoned 
by eating in a single day 2% to 3 
pounds of the weed. 

range poisoning, however, are the re- 


Most cases of 


sult of feeding extending over several 
days or perhaps two or three weeks. 
In such cases a sheep probably eats 
an average of 1% pounds daily. The 
actual exhibition of symptoms may be 
precipitated by an unusually heavy 
feeding of a single day when hungry 
sheep come upon an especially thick 


area of the plant. 








For 

Dipping. 

Tick 

Lice 

Healing 
CARSOLIUM DIP 


is effective 
with no injury 


For Sale By 


Strevell-Paterson Hdw. Co. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
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1ot eat At the present stage of the investi- 

gation no medicinal remedy can be FARNSWORTH STEVENSON & CoO 
zeweed reommended. ‘The main _ reliance WOOL MERCHANTS ’ 
ivation, | must be upon prevention. If herders fovcreele ese antag tot Bocet 
iting, recognize the dangerous character of 116-122 FEDERAL STREET BOSTON 
iarrhea @ the giant they can make it a point to 
>romin- see that their flocks do not graze on it. 
on the No bad results are to be expected from 
is espe- eating a few plants, but, inasmuch as 


evident it is a cumulative poison, care should ‘ " 
2 dose: | be taken to see that the sheep donot | Jeremiah Williams & Co. 
+t vet it day after day. Care should be 
sonous, taken, too, to prevent especially 


ory sheep fro orazing i n area 

ummer hungry sheep from gra ing in an are 

; of sneezeweed at any time, as, under 
ers are ; ’ , 

in the such circumstances, cases of acute 


poisoning may result. 
































Lulative 
i Commissi 
al RABIES IN NEVADA ommission 
ough it 2 
visoned ——~ Merchants 
to 3 In your September number you pub- 
ses of lished the views of “A Sheepman from 
the re: Elko, Nevada,” regarding the scarcity 481 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
several of coyotes and the effect of rabies in 
weeks. reducing their numbers, which is mis- 
ly eats | leading. In order to present the facts Western Office, Mcintyre Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 
The as they appear to those with a broader 
nay be opportunity to observe the situation, 
heavy will you kindly publish this letter. 
hungry Rabies spread slowly, with quite a 
r thick long incubation period ~ Tt will not ex perches in ee eer 
5 c . > as 
terminate coyotes or other suceptible || SALTER BROTHERS & COMPANY 
— animals. It is not contagious, natural WOOL BROKERS—216 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
— are sulting iw f he bites Solicits wool shipments for direct sale to the mills. Always sold subject to shippers consent. 
infection resulting only trom the bites LIBERAL ADVANCES. BEST OF REFERENCES. 











of rabid animals.. If these conditions 





were reversed and rabies spread rapid- 
ly like foot-and-mouth disease, for in- 
! stance, it might eventually destroy the 


coyotes. A large number of coyotes Before Disposing of Your 
have died from it, but, were it not for Re 
the active campaign which has been Wool, Phone or Write— 
waged against them by the U. S. Bio- 
logical Survey and the State of Ne- COFFIN & GILLMORE 
vada, their scarcity in certain regions 
would be less noticeable. For this 
work proper credit should be accorded 
the Federal and state officials who are 00 eTCc ants 
doing efficient work. 

Rabies is epidemic over a large ter- PHILADELPHIA : PA. 
titory. Its prevalence will be lesseneJ ? 
but it will become endemic and remain Large Handlers of Western Wools 
so as long as a carrier remains. That 
0. is the usual history of the disease and Local Office, D. F. Walker Block, Phone, Wasatch 4570 
we have no reason to hope that it will Salt Lake City, Utah J. A. KEARNS, Agent 


be completely eradicated in the range 
































——' country. The losses of live stock have 


























\ : | Pty 
Leading : plement and Hardware Dealers 
WOOL GROWERS SUPPLIES 


At 50 Places in Utah and Idaho 




















Fowler & Smith 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Harness Saddles, Strap-Work 
HARNESS REPAIRED 
New Harness Exchanged for Old 
Phone Was. 1026 
139 W. First South St. Salt Lake City 








Salt Lake City’s. Newest. 


Hotel Newhouse 


400 ROOMS 
Every room with bath and outside 
exposure. Fireproof. 
Rates $1.50 and upwards. 


Well equipped with sample rooms 
for commercial men. 


F. V. HEIM, - Managing Director 














HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 and $2.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 and UP. 


‘The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 

















Mention the National Wool Grower 
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been heavy and we cannot hope to be 
relieved of the tax rabies will lay upon 
that industry. The loss can be materi- 
ally reduced and held in check if the 
present vigorous campaign against rab- 
ies Carriers is continued but if it is re- 
laxed the losses will increase as the 
direct result. 

Allow me to refer to Humboldt 
County as evidence that rabies has not 
exterminated the coyotes. I cite this 
county as I happen to have the figures 
given at hand. Rabies was well es- 
tablished there by June, 1915. Large 
numbers of coyotes have been killed 
in addition to those succumbing to rab- 
ies. In spite of this in July, 1916, ten 
to twelve hunters, doing routine work, 
making no special effort, killed and 
turned in to the Biological Survey, 264 
coyotes. It was estimated that but 
from three to five per cent of them 
were rabid. This does not look like the 
“disease will die out in a year or two.” 

Such facts lead me to question the 
conclusions of the “sheepman” quoted 
in your article and stock men 
should not be misled by faulty conclu- 
sions based upon insufficient observa- 
tions. 

DR. W. B. MACK, Director, 
State Veterinary Control Service. 


live 





AROUND MOUNTAIN 
VIEW, WYOMING 





We have had a very dry summer and 
fall through out this section of the 
country. The most of the sheep are in 
good condition, but the winter range 
is short. Most of the sheepmen are 
buying hay to feed their herds through 
the winter. Hay is worth from $10 to 








More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 





CULLEN HOTEL 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
. FRED J. LEONARD, Mgr. 


Headquarters for Sheepmen 


Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. 


Rates $1.00 and up 
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$12 a ton; previous years it had sold 
for $6. 

A few sheep have hands 
around here this fall. Breeding ewes 
are worth from $8 to $10 per head, 
while a few old ewes have sold. for 
around $5.50. 

The sheepmen that held off trom con- 
tracting their lambs last spring and 
waited until fall to ship made $1.00 a 
head on their lambs. 

The sheepmen are paying a bounty 
of $2 and the county; a bounty of $1.50 
on coyotes. This is encouraging a 
great many to trap. We are in hopes 
to see great results toward the exter- 
mination of the coyote, the sheepman’s 
enemy. 

I am a reader of the National Wool 
Grower and look forward for it every 
month, and I think that every sneep- 
man should take it for it is chuck full 
of good information. 

RALPH HICKS, Wyoming. 


changed 





STATEMENT 


Of the Ownership, Management, Cir- 
culation, Etc., Required by the 
Act of Congress of August 24, 
1912, 

Of The National Wool Grower pub- 
lished monthly at Salt Lake City, Utah, 

for October 1, 1916. 
State of Utah, County, of Salt Lake—ss 

Before me, in and for the state and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Mr. S. W. McClure, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the editor of the Na- 
tional Wool Grower and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the own- 
ership, management (and if a daily pa- 
per, the circulation), etc., of the afore: 
said publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec- 
tion 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to- 
wit: 

1. That the names and addresses 
of the publisher, editor, managing edi- 
tor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, National Wool Growers’ 
Association, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Editor, Mr. S. W. McClure, Salt 


Lake City, Utah. 


Managing Editor, Mr. S. W. Mc- 
Clure, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Business Manager, Mr. S. W. Mc- 
Clure, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

2. That the owners are: The en- 


tire stock of the National Wool Grow- 
eris owned by the National Wool 
Growers’ Association and_ thirteen 
state wool growers’ associations. No 
individual has a dollar invested in the 
paper. 

3. That the known bondholders, 
mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: None. 

4, That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving the names of the own- 
ers, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any oth- 
ef person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securi- 
ties than as so stated by him. 

S. W. McCLURE. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 17th day of October, 1916. 

W. O. CLELLAND, 

(Seal) Notary Public. 

My commission expires September 7, 
1918. 





Do not forget the time and place of 
the Fifty-third Annual convention of 
the National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion, 
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LIVE STOCK EXTENSION 
LIVE STOCK FINANCING 


LIVE STOCK PROCEEDS 


AN ACCOUNT WITH US 
WILL SOLVE YOUR 


LIVE STOCK PROBLEMS 
EXCHANGE 


THE LIVE STOCK sxanona BANK 


OF CHICAGO 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS - - _ $1,750,000 














The McIntyre Building 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Is Headquarters for the 
NATIONAL and UTAH WOOL 
GROWERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


The Most Modern Fire- proof Building in the City 


|| OFFICES FORRENT || 
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EVERY WOOL GROWER NEEDS 
AN ATTRACTIVE LETTER HEAD 


WE PRINT THE ° 


[ational (Pool Grower 


THAT IS A SAMPLE OF OUR WORK 





We will furnish a nice half tone and get you up an attrac- 
‘tive letter head and envelope. It will help your business. 


FOR PARTICULARS WRITE THE 


CENTURY PRINTING COMPANY 


W. G. ROMNEY. J. Q. RYAN. CENTURY BLDG., 231-3-5 EDISON ST., SALT LAKE 
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The Gat 
Home Comfort 


Camp Wagon 


More room, more convenient 
and more durable than any 
other camp on the market. 


Manufactured and sold by 


SIDNEY STEVENS IMPLEMENT CO. 


OGDEN, UTAH 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
AND EXPERIMENT 
STATION 








January 30, 1915 
Heath & Milligan, 
1833 Seward Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Gentlemen: 


We have looked over the sheep which 
we have branded with your sheep markin: 
ink. In every case so far the paint has st 
the weather as well as our standard paint. 


then dried in the laboratory since October 19. 
It scoured out perfectly. 
Very truly yours, 


Wool Specialist. 


























When writing to adver- 
tisers please mention the 
National Wool Grower. 
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HORAN PREDICTS 
DEVELOPMENT 


“We are on the eve of an increase in 
lamb production east of the Missouri 
river,’ said “Joe” Horan, the Armour 
buyer who cut a wide swath on the 
developing Denver market during the 
past season. “No boom is to be 
pected. The increase will be gradual 
and mainly in Ohio, Illinois and Indi- 
ana. 


ex- 


There are also signs of revival 
the 
should be a heavy producer. 


in Wisconsin, which, by way, 
Ten or 
twelve years ago, I could go out on the 
Chicago market during the fall sea- 
son and buy two to four thousand Wis- 
consin lambs single handed, other buy- 
ers getting as many. 
get as many in a season as one buyer 


Now we do not 


was then accustomed to claiming as 
his share. 

“Tllinois, Iowa, and Missouri show 
a disposition to buy breeding ewes and 
within the next five years will be rais- 
ing far more lambs than at present. 
But the big increase will be south of 
the Ohio river, principally in Ken- 
The number of 
ewes to be bred in those states will be 
at least fifty per cent more than last 
year. They have been going from Chi- 


tucky and Tennessee. 


cago and Missouri river markets since 
early in the season and if they get 
proper care ought to materially aug- 
ment the spring lamb movement from 
that quarter. Southern lambs _ have 
been realizing good prices for five 
years past, and it is surprising that the 
increase has not been noted before. 

“T doubt if the West will have more 
lambs been 
high and when the breeder can _ get 
$8.40@8.50 per hundredweight on the 
range for ewe lambs, he is not to be 
criticised for letting them go. The 
surprise is that any are held back. Any 
material increase must be in the East. 


next year. Prices have 


“IT believe the industry has gone on 
a permanent and stable basis. The era 
of wide fluctuations and low prices has 
passed. We are getting too many peo- 
ple who eat mutton and wool, 
while flocks have been running down. 
Present prices may be shaded, but it 
is improbable that the time will ever 


wear 
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come again when a ewe flock will not 
be a good investment whether as aq 
farm or a range proposition. 

“Flock maintenance on the farm will 
in my judgment be facilitated by using 
Rambouillet 
rams. 


ewes and Hampshire 
This cross produces a useful 
lamb profitable alike to 


and butcher. 


the grower 
The Rambouillet has the 
hardihood and grazing qualities essen- 
the Hamp- 
shire makes an ideal combination. 
“Yes, Denver has the making of a 
big sheep market. It is well situated 
and I believe it will grow rapidly.” 


tial to close herding and 





PREPARED FOR WINTER. 


A visitor to the office of the Nation- 
al Wool Grower from eastern Oregon 
spoke as follows: “In eastern Oregon, 
particularly in Malheur 
range is in good shape. 
have brought the grass and 
there is good feed in most sections 


County, the 
Fall 


along, 


rains 


Stockmen have prepared for winter as 
never before. They have purchased al- 
falfa hay at a cost of from $6 to $8 per 
ton and laid in a good supply of it. The 
Malheur Ranch Company, the largest 
sheep outfit in Oregon, has about 8,000 
tons of alfalfa on hand. This one com- 
pany will lamb 16,000 ewes in rebru- 
ary and March. Last year it winter- 
lambed 9,000 and the year before 5,000. 
It has one of the best sheep outfits in 
Oregon and will soon be lambing all 
its ewes in winter.” 





IN NORTHERN WYOMING. 


The sheep industry in this vicinity is 
without doubt, in the most flourishing 
condition of its history. However, 
many sheepmen are being compelled 
to reduce their herds or in some in- 
stances, go out of business entirely, 
due to the advent of the dry tarmer. 

The shipping is about done for the 
season, most of the lambs having gone 
to market or been delivered to feeder 
buyers in fulfillment of contracts made 
during the summer. 


The season has been unusually dry, 
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hut most lamb weights have been fully 
as heavy as in former years. 

Sheep are all out of the mountains 
now and the country was covered with 
a blanket of snow on October 19. 
This is the first snow of any conse- 
wence this fall and will be of great 
yenefit to the ranges. 

There will be but little pulp feeding 
at Sheridan this winter. The entire out- 
gut of pulp at the Sheridan Sugar Fac- 
try having been contracted to a cattle 
company. 

We have a very short crop of hay, 
but the quality is excellent and prices 
high. 


T. A. STOUT, Wyoming. 





ANEW SHEEP TERRITORY. 


Gradually a promising sheep indus- 
tyis being developed in Wisconsin 


dong the Lake Superior shore. It 
jomises to assume large proportions. 


bayeld county is the center, Late in 
ktober, M. L. Carlson and W. N. 
lownsend sold on the South St. Paul 
narket a shipment of fat lambs that 
ralized $10.10 per hundredweight, the 
eeder end selling at $8.75. 

Complaint has been made by grazers 
tat grass in north-central Wisconsin 
les not carry sheep advantageously. 
Those who have made the experiment 
wsert that they have been disappointed 
nthe feed they found after stock was 
ned in. Many of the Montana sheep 
yazed there have reached market thin, 
vhich was probably due to excessive 
mpectancy of the grass available in 
itsh land. There is no doubt that a 
wazing region of superior capacity lies 
dong the shore of Lake Superior and 
hat it is destined to become .a sheep 


J.E.P. 


‘ountry, 





WOULD HOLD 

MEETING ELSEWHERE 
The Salt Lake sale was certainly a 
ie showing for the first time, and 
fould have been better had it not been 
bt the strike situation interfering as 
Rdid. Next year and the year follow- 
ng will be much better. It will be the 
ig event of the National Wool Grow- 
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ied The National City Bank member 
\ Y of Federal Reserve Bank. Accounts of growers of sheep are 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


HYRUM PINGREE, Cashier 


invited. 
JAMES PINGREE, President 


STREET 

















DeWITT KNOX, Vice-President 
GEORGE G. KNOX, Asst-Cashier 


United States Depositary 


Obe National Gank of the fepublic 


E. A. CULBERTSON, President 
W. F. EARLS, Cashier 


Salt Lake City, Atah 
Capital ° ° . $ 300,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 340,865.00 
Deposits ° - - 4,275,000.00 


This bank enjoys the pleasure of having more woolgrowers as customers, than any bank in this Intermountain Country. A num- 
of the most prominent attribute their success to the unfailing aid of this bank during good times and bad. 


WE WANT YOUR BANK ACCOUNT 














Salt Lake City.0tah 














Courtesy, Helpfulness, 
Strength 


National Copper Bank 


SALT LAKE CITY 




















THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR MONTPELIER 
STOCK YARDS, GRAZING PASTURES; AND 
OTHER STOCK YARDS OPERATED BY 
LEARY & WARREN C0., LESSEES. 




















ALWAYS IN THE MARKET 


Wasatch 1826—1827 for FAT HOGS, CATTLE 
Or Telegraph Us. AND SHEEP. 


Utah Packing & Provision Company 


JOHN PINGREE, President 

ADAM PATTERSON, Vice-President 
GEORGE E. FORD, Sec’y, Treas. & Mgr. 
Cc. H. GRANVILLE, Supt. of Purchases. 





Long Distance Phone 


Salt Lake City, Utah 





























CONTINENTAL DORSET CLUB 


Membership fee, $5. “No other 
sheep in the world has in it the capac 
ity for profit that has the “Dorset 
Horn.” 


President—Arthur Danks, Allamuchy, 
N. J. 


Secretary—E. Chidester, 
burg, Ohio. 


Write the Secretary for information 
and printed matter about Dorsets. 


Mechanics- 

















American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10. No annual dues. 
Flock books free to members. Volume 
XVI ready for delivery and pedigrees 
now being received for Volume XVII. 
Over 77,000 sheep on record. 
President—R. A. JACKSON, 
Dayton, Washington. 
Secretary—DWIGHT LINCOLN, 
Milford Center, Ohio. 
For history of the breed, list of mem- 
bers, rules, blanks, etc., address the 
Secretary. 

















American Shropshire 
Registry Ass’n 


Organized 1884. 4930 Stockholders. 
Shares of Stock, $5.00. No Annual 
Dues. Volume XXX Opened Jan. 1, 
1916, Printed Matter, Blanks, and In- 
formation FRED upon Application to 
the Secretary. 


A. J. KNOLLIN, Pres., South Omaha, Neb. 
J. M. WADE, Sec’y., LaFayette, Indiana 























American Hampshire 
Sheep Ass’n 


Organized in 1889. Membership fee 
$5.00. Pedigrees now being received 
for Vol. XIV. of the Flock Record. 
Write the Secretary for information 
and printed matter. A postal card 
will bring it. Write today. 





F. J. HAGENBARTH, Pres. 
Spencer, Idaho. 





COMFORT TYLER, Secretary, 
36 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

















THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


ers’ Association from now on, and the 
annual meetings will be of secondary 
importance, so that in the future, with 
the ram sales being held at Salt Lake, 
which is the proper place, owing to the 
fact that it is most centrally located, 
and the National Wool Grower be- 
ing published there, they should by all 
means hold the annual meetings at dif- 
ferent places throughout the western 
country. A few years ago it was the 
proper thing to make Salt Lake head- 
quarters for the National Wool Grow- 
er, and also, perhaps, it was alright to 
make Salt Lake the permanent meeting 
place of the Association, but now, with 
the Ram Sale becoming an annual 
event, and the big event of the year, it 
should by all means be held in Salt 
Lake, and the headquarters for the 
Wool Grower should be made in Salt 
Lake, but the meeting place should be 
at different places, or there 1s nable 
to be too much Salt Lake, and it will 
be better for our National organiza- 
tion. I hope when we meet in January 
that this will be discussed somewhat. 

F. A. ELLENWOOD, California. 





WHY THE SHEEP WERE SOLD. 





Recently we discussed with a man 
from Pennsylvania the cause of the 
disappearance of sheep from many sec- 
tions of that state. This man owns a 
farm and kept sheep from 1805 until 
about 1902. However, since about 1885, 
the number of sheep kept on his farm 
had been from 15 to 30 head as against 
200 head kept before that time. In 
the opinion of this farmer the dairy 
cow has been the chief factor in dis- 
placing the sheep Pennsylvania 
farms. He estimates that a good dairy 
cow will bring in about $130 per year, 
while a good ewe produces in lamb and 
wool about $8.50 per year. On this 
basis a farmer would need to keep 15 
ewes to get the same return as from 
one cow. This farmer believed that 
about 8 ewes would consume as much 
as one cow. Naturally the cows took 
more labor, but this labor also did the 
farm work. the greater 
revenue derived from dairy cows, the 
cow kept up the fertility of the farm 


on 


Aside from 


November, 1916, 


by making great quantities of manure % 
something that was lacking with sheep, 
This farmer would not again keep 
sheep for he felt that unless large 
amounts of rough feed were worked 
up into manure, the fertility of his 
place would run down. He agreea that 
sheep were far more pleasant to handle 
and were much less expense than 
cows. As this man kept sheep for 37 
years, we asked him about his losses 
from dogs. He thought that during all 
those years his losses from dogs 
amounted to about 15 sheep and that 
there were fewer dogs in his section 
today than 25 years ago. 

He thought that only two factors 
would serve to bring back the flocks to 
the farms, viz. the high price of labor 
and the prosperity of the farmers them- 
selves. Labor was scarce and ineffici- 
ent and as sheep required less of it 
than dairy cows, they might be substi- 
tuted. 

Many farmers are now well-to-do. 
They do not desire to sell their farms 
for land values have not advanced with 
other farm products. As 


sheep are 


pleasant to handle, he knew many such 
men who had disposed of their dairy | 
cows and substituted a flock of sheep, 


and in this way sheep 
back to some extent. 


might come 





WILL GO TO NEW 
ZEALAND FOR SHEEP 





I have decided to leave on Novem- 
ber 30 with my family for Japan, 
China, The Philippines, Australia, and 
New Zealand. I will put in a month or 
more in New Zealand investigating 
sheep conditions in that country. | 
expect to buy two or 
head of Romneys, Lincolns, and Cot- 
riedales while in New Zealand and 
bring them back with me to the Unit- 
ed States. I expect to purchase some 
very select sheep as one cannot afford 
to go so far and bring back inferior 
specimens. We will stop at Honolull 
on our way home. Kindly send me pe 
pers on New Zealand and Australia 
showing advertisements of the differ 
ent flocks of sheep. 

H. STANLEY COFFIN, Washington. 
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